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PREFACE. 


It  \rill  be  seen  that  the  following  sketch  of  Cana- 
dian History  is  presented  on  a  plan  differing  materially 
from  that  in  ordinary  nse.  The  principal  events  of 
each  period  are  summarily  given  in  chronological 
order  ;  the  leading  topics  are  briefly  discussed  in  their 
proper  places,  and  short  biographies  of  eminent  per- 
sons complete  the  sketch  of  the  period.  Useful  Uibles 
appear  at  regular  intervals.  Xo  questions  are  given, 
as  they  tend  to  make  the  study  too  mechanical.  All 
the  essential  facts  ai-e  dealt  with,  but  necessiirily  in  a 
brief  way,  it  being  left  to  the  skill  of  the  earnest 
teacher  to  amplify  where  necessiiry. 
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FRENCH     RULE. 

CHAPTER    I. 

From  the   Discovery  of  America  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Quebec. 

1492  TO  160S. 

Principal  Events. — Christopher  Cohnubus,  an  Ital- 
ian, in  the  service  of  Spain,  discovers  America,  in 
1492,  landing  successively  at  the  islands  of  San  Salva- 
dor, Cuba,  and  Hayti.  In  his  second  voyage  Colum- 
bus discovers  other  West  India  Islands.*  In  1497, 
John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  in  the  service  of 
Englanil,  discover  Labrador  and  XcAvfoundland.  In 
his  third  voyage,  1498,  Columbus  discovers  the  main- 
land of  South  America.  In  1500,  Gaspard  Cortereal,  a 
Portuguese,  after  having  visited  Xewfoundland  and 
Labrador,  discovers  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In 
152.3,  Yerrazani,  in  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
visits  the  eastern    shores  of  Xortli  America  between 

*  Coluiiibus,  supposing  he  had  discovered  the  eastern  part  of  India, 
called  the  natives  Indians. 
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the  30th  parallel  of  latitude  and  XeMfoundland,  claims 

it  for  his  master,  and  calls  it  Xew  France. 

In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier  (see  page  11)  lands  on  the 

( raspe  peninsula,  and  takes  possession  of  the  country  in 

the  name  of  the  kin"  of  France,  Francis  I. 
Landing  of  _ 

Jacques  In   1535,  he  discovers'  the  St.  Lawrence, 

and  sails  up  that  river  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Montreal.  In  1540,  Francis  I.  appoints  the  Sieur  de 
Koberval,  his  lieutenant  in  Canada,  who  makes  a  settle- 
ment at  Charlesbourg  Eoyal ;  but  from  want  of  succor, 
and  owing  to  the  wars  between  France  and  Spain,  he 
is  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  returns  home  in  1544. 
In   1598,   the    Marquis    de   la  Roche,  reappointed 

lieutenant-general  by  Henry  IV.,  reaches 
Various  Ex-  °  ^.     . 

peditions  to     Sable    Island.     "Wishing    to    observe    the 

^^^  ^'  neighboring    coasts,    before     choosing    a 

l)lace  of  settlement,  he  leaves  his  people  on  the  island 

and  goes  on  westward;  but  storms  prevent  his  return, 

and  drive  his  ships  across  the  ocean  to  France.    About 

the  same  time  (1599-1600)    Pierre   Chauvin,   under 

authority  from  the  king,  makes  two  voyages  to  Canada 

for  fur-trading  purposes,  but  does  not  form  a  settlement. 

In   1C03,  De  Chastes,  successor  of  Chauvin,  forms  a 

company  and  sends  out  an  expedition  under  Pontgrave 

and  Clianiplaiii,  wlio  make  an  exploration  of  the  river 

St.  Lawrence,  between  St.  Louis  Rapids  (now  Lachine 

Rapi<ls)  and  Tadoussac.     In  1604,  De  Monts,  granted 

a  monopoly  of  the   fur-trade   by   Henry  IV.,   sails  to 
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Canada,  accompanied  by  Cliamplain  ;  tlip  result  of  tliis 
expedition  is  the  formation  of  a  settlement  Settlement  of 
at    Port    Eoval— 1605— (now  Annapolis,    Quebec  by 
Nova  Scotia).     In  1608,  Champlain  makes   1608. 
another  voyage  to  Canada,  and  forms  a  settlement  at 
Quebec  (Stadacona),  Avliieli  becomes  permanent. 
What  the  Discovery  of  America  did  for  Europe. — 

European  nations,  that  had  hitherto  gi\'cn  their  cliief 

attention  to  military  afiairs,  rapidly  ind)il,)ed  the  si)irit 

of  maritime  discovery,  until  now  monopolized  by  Italy, 

Spain,  and  Portugal.     The  benefits  of  com- 

'^         .  .  Benefits  of 

merce  and  trade,  previously  enjoyed  almost      Commerce 

exclusively  by  the  great  Italian  cities,  be-  ^ 

gan  to  gradually  spread  over  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 

manufactures  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  new 

materials  brought  from  America.     Shipd>uilding  and 

navigation,  now  that  the  demands  on  these  arts  had 

largely  increased,  improved  with  wonderful  rapiditv. 

A  new  field  for  industrial  enterprise  was  opened ;  and 

thousands  who,  either  through  social  or  political  causes, 

lived  in  hardship  and  misery  at  home,  found  in  the  New 

"World  the  promise,  at  least,  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 

The  Early  Explorers  of  America. — The  pioneers 
of  American  discovery  were  almost  exclusi\'ely  Catho- 
lics. The  importance  of  this  remark  may  not  fully 
appear  in  referring  to  the  era  of  Columbus  and  the 
Cabots,  because  then  all  Europeans  were  Catholics. 
Its  real  significance  is  seen  in  a  later  period.      During 
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the  sixteenth  century,  whik^  the  nations  of  nortliem 
Euroi)e  were  distracted  by  the  disorders  caused  ])y  the 
Catholic  Ex-  heretical  doctrines  of  Luther,  the  daring 
plorera.  ^.^u^g  of  Catholic  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 

gal Avere  traversing  this  continent  in  all  directions, 
braving  the  dangers  of  mountain  and  forest,  yearly 
making  new  discoveries  valuable  to  after  generations, 
and  sounding  the  praises  of  (lod  amid  regions  that 
hitherto  echoed  only  to  the  cries  of  wild  beasts  and 
Catholic  Na-    ^^avage   men.      Scattered  about  this  conti- 

tions  develop  j^^j^^.  t,-,.jj^y  ^re  centers  of  trade  and  com- 

the  greatness 

of  America,     merce  whose  names  indicate  their  Catholic 

origin,  and  whose  prosperity, bears  testimony  to  the 
far-reaching  sagacity  of  their  founders.  Orators  and 
writers  in  boasting  of  the  greatness  of  America  fre- 
quently ignore,  or  belittle,  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard ;  Itut  impartial  his- 
tory proves  that  the  origin  of  this  greatness,  and  much 
of  its  development,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  those  Catho- 
lic nations  Avhom  ignorance  or  prejudice  would  gladly 
overlook. 

How  Amepica  obtained  its  Name. — A  Florentine 
navigator  of  oliscure  fame,  named  Americus  Yespucius, 
Americus  niade  several  voyages  to  this  hemisphere 
Vespucius.  after  the  earlier  visits  of  Columbus.  On 
his  return  from  one  of  these  voyages,  he  published  a 
glowing  account  of  his  adventures,  and,  consequently, 
from   this   man's   name   (Americus),  the  name  of  our 
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continent  was  derived,  and  the  honor  due  to  Cohimbus 
Avas  given  to  another.* 

New  France  and  its  Aborigines. — When  the 
French  first  came  to  Canada  f  tliey  found  it  every- 
where covered  with  dense  forests.  The  climate  was 
very  severe  in  winter  ;  the  air  was  salubrious,  but  the 
change  of  temperature  was  very  sudden.  The  forests 
abounded  in  game,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  afforded  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fish  of  all  kinds.  The  .jj^g  Indian 
Indian  tribes  differed  little  from  one  an-  Tribes, 
other  in  character,  manners,  and  ciistoms.  The}^  were 
fierce  and  warlike  savages,  and  subsisted  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  Great  Spirit,  and  had  a  confused  notion  of  futi\re 
rewards  and  punishments.  Their  precise  origin  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  supposed  that  a  part  of  their  ances- 
tors at  some  reniote  period  crossed  over  from  different 
points  of  northern  Asia,  by  way  of  Behring  Strait.  They 
were  remarkable  for  great  courage  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance. The  principal  tribes  inhabiting  Canada  when  the 
French  arrived  were:  (1)  The  Algonquins,  dwelling 
chiefly  along  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
tween Tadoussac  and  Hochelaga ;  (2)  the  Ottawas, 
dwelling  near  the   river   of  that   name ;  and  (3)  the 

*  It  is  now  Ijelieved  by  some  of  the  learner!  that  America  comes  from  an 
Indian  dialect,  as  Anuricus  being  neither  Italian  nor  Latin. 

t  Canada, — snpposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  Kanata,  a 
village  ;  brothers  from  the  Spanish  Aca  Xa(hi,-AivTP  is  nothing.  The  for- 
mer is  more  probable. 
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Hurons,  occupying  the  district  lying  between  Lake 
Sinicoo  and  Georgian  Bay.  South  of  the  St.  Law- 
n-nce  and  Lake  Ontario  Avere  the  IroquoLs,  forming  a 
pdworful  confederacy  of  five  nations.  These  were 
The  Five  Na-  fierce  and  rehmtless  enemies  of  the  Hu- 
tions.  rons,  and  before  the  end    of  the  French 

period  they  had  succeeded  in  almost  exterminating 
them.  The  Iroquois  were  also  bitter  enemies  of  the 
French. 

EMIXKXT    MEN. 

Christopher  Columbus— 1436  to  1506.— The  discoverer  of 
America  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wool- 
comber.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  life  as  a  sailor  ;  but 
little  is  known  of  him,  until  about  the  year  1470,  when  he  mar- 
ried, anil  settled  in  Lisbon  as  a  maker  of  maps  and  charts.  It 
was  during  the  years  of  comparative  leisure  that  now  followed, 
that  he  conceived  the  iilea  that  India  could  be  reached  by  sail- 
ing westward.  Being  too  poor  to  fit  out  an  expedition  that 
might  realize  this  idea,  he  applied  for  assistance  alternately  to 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  the  courts  of  England,  Portugal, 
and  Spain.  At  last,  after  many  refusals,  his  long-tried  patience 
was  rewanled  by  the  patronage  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  then 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  furnisheil  him  with  three  small 
vessels,  equipped  and  manned.  With  these  he  set  sail,  and 
after  a  hazardous  voyage  of  two  months  through  an  unknown 
sea,  he  at  last  discovered  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  the  first 
land  in  the  new  world  — 1492.  His  subsequent  discoveries 
(made  in  three  voyages)  have  already  been  mentioned.  Hi.'i 
achievements  had  the  effect  of  advancing  Spain  to  the  first 
position  amor.g  European  uations  ;  yet  the  monarch  of  Spain 
was  ungrateful.     At  first   Ferdinand  l)estowed   on    Columbus 
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some  degree  of  honor  and  favor,  but  in  time  listening  to  the 
slanders  of  jealous  courtiers,  he  caused  or  permitted  repeated 
indignities  to  be  heaped  upon  him,  and  coldly  allowed  him  to 
spend  his  last  days  in  poverty.  Columbus  was  a  man  of  noble 
bearing  ;  lofty  and  daring,  indomitable  in  conduct,  moderate  in 
success,  undepressed  in  adversit}',  and  in  all  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  devotion. 

Jacques  Cartier — 1494  to  1554 — a  distinguisheil  naviga- 
tor of  St.  ilalo,  ill  France,  and  the  first  explorer  of  Canada. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Francis  I.  he  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in 
1534,  and  successively  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  landed  on  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  where  he  planted  a  Cross  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
thus  formally  taking  possession  of  the  countrj-  for  his  master. 
In  his  second  voyage,  1535,  he  explored  tlie  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  sailed  up  that  river,  stopped  at  Stadaeona  (now 
Quebec),  and  passed  to  Hoehelaga  (now  Montreal).  The 
Indians,  who  inlialnted  the  villages  along  the  route,  received 
the  Frencli  kimlly  and  hospital)ly.  In  the  following  spring, 
Cartier  returned  to  France,  bringing  with  him  Chief  Donacona 
and  other  Indians.  In  1541,  Francis  I.  organized  a  new  exjie- 
dition  to  Canada  under  Cartier,  and  appointed  the  Sieur  de 
Roberval  his  lieutenant  in  that  country.  Cartier  arrived  first, 
and  built  a  fort  called  Charlesbourg  Royal,  but  which  he  aban- 
doned next  year,  and  returned  to  France.  Roberval's  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  the  same  place  has  been  already  noticed.  Cartier 
spent  the  rest  of  his  lifetime  in  retirement  at  home.  He  was 
prudent,  persevering,  magnanimous,  and  religious,  and  liis  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  his  personal  accomplishments,  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
time. 

John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  ]nlot  and  skilled  navigator.  It  is 
not  known  when  he  was  born  or  when  he  died.     He  resided  at 
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Bristol,  England,  at  the  time  of  tlie  discovery  by  Colutnljiis. 
In  1497,  under  a  patent  from  Henry  VII.,  he  sailed  on  a  voy- 
age of  exploration  in  company  with  his  son  Sebastian,  and 
discovered  what  is  now  known  as  tlie  Peninsula  of  Labrador. 
Sebastian  was  a  greater  explorer  than  his  father.  He  discovered 
Newfoundland,  .sailed  along  the  whole  east  roa.st  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  attempted  to  fand  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  The 
English  king  rewanled  hiiu  witli  a  pension.  He  spent  severi.1 
years  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  dieil  about  the  year  1557. 


CHAPTER    II. 

From   the  Foundation   of    Quebec  to  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick. 

160S  TO  169:. 

Principal  Events. — In  1608,  Samuel  de  Champlain 

founds  the  city  of  Quebec  (see  page  22) ;  in  1611,  he 

chooses  tlie  site  of  Montreal  (foot  of  Mount  Royal) ; 

in   1613,  he  explores  the  Ottawa  River,  and  in  1615, 

he  discovers  Lakes  Nipissing,  Huron,  and 

Missionaries 
Ontario.    By  his  exertions  luissionaries  are   brought  to 

first  brought  to  Canada  (1615).  In  1627,  '^^''^<^^- 
the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  is  formed  for 
fur-trading  purposes  (see  page  18).  In  1629,  the 
English,  under  Kirke,  capture  Quebec,  but  it  is  re- 
stored to  the  French  in  1632.  Champlain  is  made 
governor  in  1633.  Champlain  dies  on  Christmas  Day, 
1635. 

In  1642,  Montreal  (Yille  Marie)  is  founded  under 

the   auspices   of    the   Montreal   Company, 

,   p        ,  .  1  Montreal 

formed  for  the  maintenance  and  propaga-  Founded  for 

tion  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Canada.      In   JS^jf/ofThe^^' 

1663,  the  vSulpicians  obtain  possession  of  Catholic 

^  Faith  (1642). 

the  island  of  Montreal,  and  in  1677,  they 

founded  their  seminary.     In   1658,   the  Right  Rev. 
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Frangois  de  Laval  is  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Xew 

France,  and  first  bisliop  of  Quebec  in  1674.     In  1663, 

the  Company  of  (Jne  Hundred  Associates  is  dissolved, 

and  a  Supreme  Council  is  established  to  administer  the 

affairs  of  the  colony  (see  page  17).     In  1665,  occur  a 

series  of  violent  earthquakes,  which  last  several  months, 

and  make  various  alterations  in  the  face  of  the  country, 

but  cause  no  loss  of  life. 

In  1672,  the  Count  de  Frontonac  arrives  at  Quebec 

as  governor,  but  is  recalled  on  account  of 
Frontenac's  ;  , /.-.-, 

Administra-    arbitrary  conduct  (see  page  25).     in  lb (.3, 

the  Mississippi  is  discovered  by  Louis 
Joliet,  accompanied  by  Father  Marquette,  and  in  1682, 
that  river  is  explored  to  its  mouth  by  Sieur  de  la 
Salle.  In  1689,  the  Iroquois  surprise  and  massacre 
several  hundreds  of  French  .settlers  at  La  chine,  on 
Montreal  Island.  In  1689,  Frontenac  is  again  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  takes  an  active  and  successful 
part  against  the  English  and  their  colonies  in  "  King 
William's  AVar  "  (see  page  20).  The  war  closes  witli 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  Frontenac  dies  the 
following  year. 

Canada  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. — During  this 
period  the  French  pt)pulation  reached  the  number  oi 
15,000,  scattered  in  small  settlements  along  the  banks 
French Popu-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^-  Lawrence,  between  Tadoussac 
laiion.  and  Montreal.     The  principal  places  were 

Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.     Settlers  came  in 
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slowly,  deterred  by  the  prospects  of  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous sea  voyage,  and  by  reports  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  At  lirst  agri- 
culture was  in  a  low  state,  and  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  live  chiefly  on  the  products  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  Provisions  were  often  scarce,  anil  famine  and 
disease  as  often  prevailed. 

The   Iroquois,   exasperated  by  the    alliance   of  the 

French  with  the  Hurons,  continually  har- 

The  Iroquois, 
assed  the   colonists,  who   were  frequently 

massacred,  or  carried  into  captivity  by  these  fierce 
savages.  At  one  time  the  Iroquois  became  almost 
masters  of  Canada,  all  but  exterminating  the  Hurons, 
and  blocking  up  the  French  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Three  Rivers.  However,  Providence  regularly,  at 
critical  moments,  saved  the  colony  from  destruction ; 
and  then  a  Champlain,  a  Tracy,  a  Courcelle,  or  a 
Frontenac,  made  head  against  the  savages,  chastised 
them  severely,  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  failure  of  the  Companies  (referred  to  elsewhere), 
who  at  different  times  enjoyed  a  monopoly  Troubles  of 
of  the  fur-trade,  to  fulfil  that  part  of  their  ^^^  Settlers, 
agreement  which  required  them  to  provide  certain  nec- 
essaries for  the  settlers,  still  further  increased  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  latter ;  while  the  outbreaks  of  the 
Indian,  and  sometimes  the  incursions  of  English  colo- 
nists from  the  south,  kept  the  settlers  for  a  long  time 
in  a  continual  state  of  alarm. 
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Nevertheless,  the  settlers  struggled  bravely  on,  en- 
couraged by  the  vigilance  and  patience  of  such  men  as 
Frontenac,  the  iiuble  example  of  the  missionaries,  and 
by  the  wise  and  prudent  conduct  of  P>ishop  Laval.  As 
time  passed  on,  tlie  home  government  began  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  furnished 
it  with  means  to  improve  agriculture  and  other  in- 
Supreme  dustries ;  setit  more  troops  to  protect  it 
Council.  against  its  enemies,  and  gave  a  better  sys- 

tem of  government  in  the  formation  of  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  condition  of  the  colony  now  began  to 
imi)rove. 

How  New  France  was  Governed. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  the  Frencli  claimed  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Domiu- 
ion  of  Canada,  the  nortliern  and  western  boundaries 
being,  however,  undefined.  This  comprised  chiefly 
Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  Acadia  (now 
Nova  Scotia  and  New-Brunswick),  and  Prince-Edward 
Island.  In  the  early  days  of  discovery,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  French  king  were  called 
Viceroys.  ,  ■  i-      ■        ^ 

viceroys,  as  we  have  seen  m  referring  to 

Koberval  and  ])e  la  Roche.  "When  settlements  began 
to  be  fixtures,  they  were  called  lieutenants  of  the 
king,  among  whom  were  Comte  de  Soissons,  Prince 
de  Conde,  Due  de  Montmorenci,  .Due  de  Venta- 
dour,  etc.  Most  of  these  never  lived  in  Canada,  but 
acted  through  deputies,  of  which  rank  wore  Champlain, 
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etc.     The  fur  companies,  too,  had  a  right  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  coh)ny. 

In  1648,  a  Colonial  Council  Avas  formed,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  the  Rector  of  the  Jesuits,  colonial 
the  previous  Governor,  two  colonists  elected  Council, 
for  three  years  by  the  members  of  the  Council  and  by 
the  syndics  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  of  Dissolution 
One  Hundred  Associates,  in  1663,  a  Su-  J^e^A^ocT- 
preme  Council  was  formed  by  a  royal  edict,  ates. 
and  the  colony  became  directly  subject  to  the  king  of 
France.  The  Council  was  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  Bishop,  the  Intendant,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
clerk,  and  four  counsellors  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
the  Bishop,  and  the  Intendant.  Three  royal  courts  of 
justice  were  established,  viz.  :  in  Montreal,  Quebec, 
and  Three  Rivers.  Canada  was  declared  a  province, 
and  Quebec  a  city. 

De  Mesy  was  the  first  governor  under  the  new  order 

of  things.      After  him  the  most  celebrated     Governors 

r)olitical  men   sent  bv  France   were  :    the     "^"^^^  tne 
i  -  new  order 

Intendant  Talon,  Marquis  de  Tracy  (1665),  of  things. 
Avho  brought  oi;t  new  settlers  and  supplies  to  the  col- 
ony, and  severely  chastised  the  Indians ;  De  Courcelle 
(1665),  who  followed  the  course  of  his  predecessor, 
and  strengthened  the  colony  ;  De  Frontenac  (1672), 
referred  to  elsewhere  ;  and  De  Denonville,  "who  im- 
prudently seized  a   number  of   Iroquois  at  a  council. 
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and  thereby  inteiisitied  tlie  already  iieire  animosity  ol 

these  tribes  against  the  French. 

Tlie  Intendant  was  next  in  rank  to  the  (iovernor^ 

and  discharged  the  duties  of  ndnister  oi 
The  Intend-  '^  ,         ,  ,  •  rx., 

ant  Talon        linaiice,  justice,   and   ])id)hc   works.      Ihe 

nio.st  reniarkaHe  Intendant  was  Talon 
(1660),  wlio,  by  his  wise  and  energetic  policy,  did 
much  to  advance  tlie  agricultural  and  coniniercial  in- 
terests of  the  province. 

The  Fur-trade  and  Fur  Companies. — The  French- 
men who  first  arrived  in  Canaila  early  learned  the 
value  of  the  furs  of  the  numerous  animals  that  peopled 
the  livers,  lakes,  and  forests.  They  collected  the  skins 
in  abundance  themselves,  and  l)y  a  trifling  compensa- 
tion stimulated  the  Indians  to  supply  them  with  others. 
Demand  "^^^^  ileiiiand   by  Europeans  for  these  furs 

for  furs.  steadily  increasing,  companies  were  formed 

under  the  authority  of  the  French  king,  and  given  a 
mono})oly  of  tins  lucrative  trade.  The  principal  of 
these  companies  were  the  "  Compaii}-  of  Merchants," 
and  tlie  "  Company  of  the  One  Hundred  Associates,"' 
the  latter  established  by  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  in  1627. 
Besides  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  they  were  given 

„,.,.■  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  colon  v. 

Conditions  ® 

under  which  Tlie  general  cunditions  under  which  these 
the  Compa-  "      .  i  ,  •  i     i  ^t    .  .^ 

nies  were        companies  were  establisiied  were :  that  tney 

founded.  shoulil  construct  forts  when  required,  pro- 

vide necessaries  for  the  missionaries,  send  out  cultiva- 
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tors,  laborers,  and  artisans,  and  maintain  a  military  force 
sufficient  to  protect  the  French  settlers  and  their  In- 
dian allies.  The}'  employed  a  number  of  voyageurs  in 
the  business,  but  aside  from  this,  they  were  rather  a 
drawback  than  a  benefit  to  the  colony.  Because,  while 
by  their  monopoly  rights,  they  deprived  the  people  at 
large  of  tlie  l)eneHts  of  trading  with  the  Indians  for 
furs,  tbey  frequently  violated  the  conditions  above 
mentioned ;  so  that  the  day  of  their  final  dissolution 
was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  population. 

The  English  Colonies. — In  the  meantime,  the 
Englisli  had  formed  settlements  on  the  South.  Tlie 
principal  were  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Xew 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  iNIaryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Xew  York, — the  last  acquired  by  conquest 
from  the  l)utch,  in  1660.  A'ery  soon  tlie  Frencli  and 
English    colonies,    imitating    their   respective    mother 

countries,  became  bitter  rivals.      Disputes 

r     ^     ■  Disputes 

aijout  the  boundaries  (if  then-  respective  about  Bound- 
possessions,  and  claims  to  the  ])rivilege  of 
fur-trading  with  the  Indians,  led  to  many  l)loody  con- 
flicts, in  which  the  usual  horrors  of  war  Avere  aggra- 
vated by  the  atrocities  of  their  Indian  allies — the 
Hurons  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and  the  Iroquois 
on  that  of  the  English. 

The  most  important  of  these  struggles  was  Avhat  is 
known  as  "  King  William's  War,"  which  began  about 
1.685,  and  lasted  until  1697.      Under  Governor  De  De 
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iioiivillc,  the   English   posts,  near  Hudson   Bay,   were 

(•ai)ture(l  by  l)'Il)erville,  the  Ironnois  -were 
King  Will-         \  \         ,  ,,        '  .  ^       , 

iam's  War,      twice  routed,  and  rort  ^Niagara  was  built; 

1685-1697.      1,1-.         1  e  ^■^      f 

but  Jus  treaclierous  .seizure  oi  the  Iroquois 

chiefs  l)rouglit  on  the  massacre  at  Lachine,  Fivjutenac 
then  appeared :  he  overran  several  English  settlements, 
Avoi\sted  the  Troipiois  in  various  engagements,  and 
frustrated  an  English  attempt  to  take  Montreal. 
Capture  of  ''^'i'  ^ViHii'm  I'hipps  captured  Port  Royal, 
Port  Royal,  j^  A.adia,  but  Avas  completely  defeated 
by  Fruntenac,  in  his  attack  on  Quebec,  in  1690.  The 
treaty  of  Ryswick  closed  the  Avar,  1G97. 

The  Missionaries  and  their  Work, — The  first 
missionaiies  to  land  at  Quebec  Avere  three  of  the  Re- 
collet  fathers,  in  161o.  The  first  missionary  to  Onta- 
rio Avas  Father  le  Caron,  a  Recollet,*  Avho  celebrated 
the  first  Mass  in  the  Province  on  June  24th,  1615, 
at  Avhich  Champlain  assisted.  The  Jesuits  arrived  in 
1625.  On  the  surrender  of  Quebec  to  the  English, 
in  1629,  all  the  religious  retired  to  France.  The 
Return  of        Recollets  did   not  return  until   1670,  but 

^^oo^^S^*^',  the  Jesuits  began  to  come  back  in  1632. 
1632 ;  Recol-  ^ 

lets,  1670.  These  soon  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  tor  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  They  dis- 
l)layed  unl)ouniled  zeal  in  their  labors,  and  endured 
untold  privations  and  sutierings  in  the  wild  regions 
through   which    they  i)assed.     They  opened  the  way 

*  The  Recollets  were  a  brancli  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
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through  trackless  territories  liithei'ui  unlciiciwn  in  the 
whites,  made  many  new  and  vahiable  discoveries,*  con- 
verted thousands  of  heathens  to  the  Christian  faith,  and, 
by  thus  softening  and  controlling  tlie  savage  nature  uf 
the  Indians,  niade  life  in  the  new  land  more  enduralile 
to  the  French  settlers.  Many  sutiered  the  Canadian 
most  cruel  martyrdom  with  heroic  con-  Martyrs, 
stancy  and  Christian  resignation,  but  as  fast  as  they 
thus  disappeared  their  places  were  taken  by  others,  Avho 
suffered  with  equal  heroism.  Among  those  who  per- 
ished in  this  way  were  :  Father  Jogues,  1646  ;  Fathers 
Brebeuf,  Lallemant,  Gamier,  and  Daniel,  1649;  and 
Father  Buteux,  1652.  Fathers  Brebeuf,  Lallemant, 
Garnier,  and  Daniel  were  martyred  in  Ontario  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  county  of  Simcoe, — all  victims 
of  the  bloody  and  relentless  Iro(|uois. 

Besides  the    missions,    other   religious   works  were 
vigorously  prosecuted  during  this  period.   ._       ,    . 
A  Jesuit  college  was  founded  at  Quebec,  in   of  Religious 
1635;  anUrsiiline  convent  by  Madame  de    ble  Institu- 
la  Peltrie,  in  1639,  at  the  same  place,  and    ^^°^^- 
the  Congregation  of  Xotre-Dame  was  founded  at  ]\Ion- 
treal    by   Sister   Bourgeoys,   in    1653.      Bishop   Laval 
founded  the  seminary  of  Quebec  in  1663.     Li  1657, 
the   Sulpicians  arrived  at  Montreal,  wliere  they  estab- 
lished their  order.      Then  followed  the   foundation  of 

*  "  Not  a  cajio  was  turned,  uor  a  i-iver  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the 
way." — Bancroft. 
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the  general  hospitals  at  (^>iic'bec  and  Montreal,  and 
other  institutions  of  religion,  learning,  and  benevo- 
lence,— all  of  ■\vhifli  operated  largely  for  the  social, 
material,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinre. 

EMINENT    MEN. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  (1567  to  1635),  a  French  navi- 
gator of  cxporience  and  education,  founder  of  Quebec,  and  first 
governor  of  New  France.  His  abilities  early  won  him  the 
favor  of  Henry  IV.,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  Acting 
ruuler  De  Chastes,  he  iirst  sailed  to  Canada,  in  1603.  His  doings 
ruider  this  official  and  his  .successor,  De  Monts,  have  already 
been  noticed.  After  lie  liad  founded  Quebec  ((he  Strait),  in 
160S,  be  i»roceedeil  to  make  luilhcr  exploration.^.  In  company 
with  a  jiarty  of  Ilurons  and  Algontpiins,  he  attacked  and  de- 
feated an  Inxjuois  force  near  the  Sorel,  an  event  which  aroused 
the  undying  hatred  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  .French.  He 
explored  the  Sorel  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and  successively  discov- 
ered Lakes  Champlain,  Nipissing,  Huron,  and  Ontario,  and  laid 
out  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Montreal.  After  the  surren- 
der of  Quebec,  to  Kirke,  he  retired  to  France,  but  returned 
when  Canada  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  in  1632,  and  was  appointed  governor.  Champlain  died 
at  Quebec,  in  1635,  deejdy  regretted.  He  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability  and  exemplary  character,  and  was  wholly  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  i)osition.  His  views  of  justice  were  stern 
and  upright,  yet  tempered  with  mercy.  His  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Catholic  faith  was  great,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  foiuiding  of  a  new  emi'ire. 

Paul   de   Chomedey,  Sieur   de    Maisonneuve,  founder 
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of  Montreal,  and  its  first  governor,  1641-1664,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Champagne,  in  France.  Chosen  by 
M.  de  la  Dauversiere  and  his  companions  to  laj'  the  foundations 
of  Yille  Marie,  M.  de  ilaisonneuve  governed  it  during  the  most 
ti'oublous  period  of  its  existence  with  rare  ability.  A  brave 
soldier,  a  model  Christian  gentleman,  at  once  enlightened,  hu- 
mane, and  zealous  for  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  ami  of 
religion,  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  "  a  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach."  In  1664,  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  position  he  had  so  ably  filled,  by  M.  de  Mesy,  Governor  of 
Canada.  AVith  a  humility  which  astonished  his  contemporaries, 
he  quietly  submitted  to  the  unjust  sentence,  and  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  will  of  God,  and  returning  to  France,  died  there 
in  honorable  obscurity. 

Pere  Jean  de  Brebeuf  (159.3  to  1649),  a  French  Jesuit 
missionar}',  came  to  Canada  with  Champlain  in  1625,  was  carried 
prisoner  to  England  in  1629,  but  returned  in  1632.  He  spent 
seventeen  years  among  the  Hurons,  lalioring  for  their  spiritual 
and  social  welfare.  He  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians 
by  his  zeal  and  alulity,  and  his  success  among  them  was  very 
gi'eat.  In  1649,  he  was  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  an.d  with  his 
companion,  Pere  Gabriel  Lallemant,  put  to  death  amid  the 
most  cruel  tortures,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  I'en- 
etanguishene.     Pere  Brebeuf  was  also  a  writer  of  gi'eat  ability. 

Right  Rev.  Francois  Xavier  de  Laval  (1623  to  1708), 
first  liishop  of  Quebec.  In  16.")S,  he  was  appointed  Yicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Xew  France,  anil  arrived  at  Quebec  the  following  year. 
He  founded  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  in  1663,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  the  same  year.  In  1674,  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Quebec.  He  organized  an  efficient 
system  of  parochial  clergy,  introduced  religious  communities, 
and  labored  earnestly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
both  French  and  Indians.     He  enacted  the  most  strinsfent  regu- 
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latioiis  afrainst  the  sale  of  li([Uor  to  the  Iinliaii.s,  and  in  the  con- 
flict into  whicli  his  attitude  on  this  (luestioii  hrouglit  him  with 
the  civic  authorities  he  overcame  all  opposition.  During  the 
fifteen  years  he  ruled  his  diocese,  he  was  distinguished  by  an 
uiililcniislied  purity  of  life,  indomitable  firmness,  an<l  an  ardent 
zeal  for  religion.  In  1685,  he  retired  from  public  life,  leaving 
the  charge  of  the  diocese  to  his  coadjutor,  and  died  in  1708. 

Pere  Jacques  Marquette  (1637  to  1675),  missionary  and 
explorer.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  in  1666,  he  came  to  Canada.  During  the  ne.xt  seven 
years  he  laboreil  with  .success  among  the  Indians  on  the  Ottawa 
and  tlic  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1673,  he  accompanied 
Joliet  in  a  journey  westward  to  find  the  "Great  River" 
spoken  of  by  the  Indians,  and  dist'overed  and  partly  explored 
the  Mi.ssissippi  the  same  year.  Both  on  hi.s  forward  and 
return  journeys,  he  never  ceased  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
holy  ministry  among  the  Imlians.  He  died  on  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  bears  his 
name.  He  was  famous  as  an  explorer,  but  he  was  still  more 
remarkable  for  his  missionary  zeal  and  devotion. 

Le  Moine  D'lberville,  born  in  Montreal,  1661,  died  at 
Havana  in  1706,  styled  the  "  Cid  of  Xew  France,"  one  of 
the  greatest  sea-captains  and  discoverers  of  his  age.  He  car- 
ried the  "banner  of  France  from  Hudson  Bay  to  tlie  Mexi- 
can Gulf."  One  of  eight  brothers,  each  of  whom  distin- 
guished him.self  in  the  service  of  his  country,  D'lberville 
eclipsed  them  all  by  the  splendor  of  his  achievements  and  his 
personal  prowess. 

Louis  Joliet  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1645,  died  in  1701. 
He  was  educated  for  the  priesthooil,  but  gave  up  this  design 
and  began  the  life  of  an  explorer.  In  company  with  I'ere  ^Lir- 
([uette  he  discovered  and  partially  explored  the  Mississijipi.  On 
his  return  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay,  which 
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he  successfully  executed,  ami  was  rewanleil  with  the  island  of 
Anticosti,  16S0,  and  the  Seigneury  of  Joliette  in  1697.  Few 
men  of  his  time  contributed  more  than  Joliet  to  the  geography 
of  this  continent.  Among  his  descendants  are  Cardinal  Tasch- 
ereau  and  Archbishop  Tache. 

Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  De  La  Salle  (1643  to  1687),  a  dis- 
tinguished French  explorer.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1666,  and 
obtaining  a  grant  of  land  on  the  island  of  Montreal  from  the 
Sulpiciaus,  he  founded  Lachiue.  He  spent  several  yeai's  after 
this  in  exploring  the  western  country,  Init  his  greatest  exploit 
was  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  which  he 
accomplished  in  1682,  in  company  with  Pere  Hennepin.  He 
then  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  along  its  banks, 
and  called  it  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  In  a  journey 
into  Texas  he  was  assassinated   by  snmi'  ji-alous  followers. 

Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac  (1620  to  1698),  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  French  governors.  He  entered  the  French 
army  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Canada,  in  1672.  He  built  Fort  Cataracpii,  or 
Frontenac,  where  Kingston  now  stands,  sent  Pere  Marquette 
and  Joliet  on  the  expedition  to  find  the  ilississippi,  and  was 
the  friend  of  La  Salle  ;  but  beconung  involved  in  difficulties 
with  Bishop  Laval,  wjio  opposed  the  liquor  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  he  was  recalled,  in  1682.  The  critical  condition  of 
the  colony  caused  his  re-appointment,  in  1689.  His  vigorous 
measures,  and  triumphs  over  the  English  and  their  Indian 
allies,  have  been  already  noticed.  He  was  a  man  of  ability, 
courage,  and  deep  religious  convictions,  active,  and  full  of  re- 
source, but  apt  to  be  arbitrary  and  imjierious. 

Dollard  des  Ormeaux. — Adam  Dollard,  Sieur  des  Ormeaux, 
called  by  some  historians  Danlac,  born  1635,  died  1660.  Being 
commander  of  the  garrison  at  Montreal  in  1660,  when  that  set- 
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tleiiieut  was  threatened  with  ilestructioii  hy  the  Iroquois,  Dol- 
lard  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  sixteen  young  men, 
whom  he  had  imbued  with  liis  own  heroic  sentiments.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  Church,  they  receiveil  tlie  last  Sacraments,  and 
took  a  solemn  vow  in  presence  of  the  altar  to  fight  until 
death,  accepting  no  quarter,  for  the  salvation  of  the  town. 
They  kept  a  force  of  700  Irocjuois  at  bay  during  eight  days, 
after  which  time  their  Indian  allies  deserteil  and  betrayed  to 
the  enemy  the  state  of  the  little  garrison.  DoUard  and  his 
companions  fought  heroically  till  the  last,  and  after  their  death, 
the  Iro(iUois,  terrified  at  the  prowess  of  the  French  and  weak- 
ened in  numljcrs,  retreated  hastily  to  their  own  country. 

Pere  Sebastien  Rasle  (1(3.")8  to  1724),  a  French .  Je.suit 
missionar}''.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1689,  and  was  appointed 
niissionaiy  to  the  Abenaquis  Indians,  among  whom  he  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
His  last  station,  Xorridgewock,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  was 
several  times  ravaged  by  English  colonists.  These,  in  one  of 
their  raids,  murdered  Pi're  Rasle  at  the  foot  of  his  mission  cro.ss, 
and  then  brutally  mutilated  his  body. 


CHAPTER    in. 

From   the   Death  of   Frontenac    to    the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

l(i9S  TO  1708. 

Principal  Events. — In  1700  (I)e  Callieres,  governor), 

a  settlement  is  made  at  Detroit,  by  De  Cadillac.      In 

1703,  begins  "Queen  Anne's  "War,""  or  the    Queen 

War  of  the  Sjianish  Succession,  which  ter-   Anne's  War. 

minates  -with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in   1713.     (For 

particulars  of  this  and  following  wars,  see  page  31.) 

Mar(piis  Yaudreuil,  goA'ernor  from  1703  to  1725,  eloes 

much  to  fm'tify  the  colony,  and  Viring  in  settlers  ;  (hiring 

his  rule  the  French  build  Louisburg  (1713),  a  fortress, 

on  Cape  Breton  Island.     De  Beauharnois,  his  successor, 

erects  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  (1729),  on  LakeChamplain. 

Several  years   of  peace  now  follow,  during  which  the 

population    increases,    and    the    colony   prospers.       In 

1743,  a  party  of  Montreal  merchants,  led  by  Sieur  de 

la  Yerendrye,   discover  the  Rocky   ^lountains.      Tlie 

Austrian  Succession  War  begins  in   1741,    B^ji^j^g-of 

and  closes  with  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha-   Fort  Rouill^ 
'  en  the  pres- 

pelle,    m    1/48.      In    1/4/,    governor  De    ent  site  of 

Gallissoniere   builds    Fort  Rouille,  where    Toronto. 
Toronto  now  stands.     In  1754  (]\Iarquis  Du  Quesne, 
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govoriior),  the  French  built  Fort  Du  Qu(?sne,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg,  on  tlie  Ohio.  In 
1755  {i)e  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal,  governor),  begins  tlie 
Seven  Yeai's'  "War,  which  closes  with  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  by  which  France  cedes  all  Canada  to  England, 
in  1763. 

Condition  of  Canada. — The  aVile  and  energetic  rule 
of  Finiiti'iiac  brought  c(jniparative  security  to  the 
pniviuce,  and  during  the  ))eriod  of  peace  that  followed 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Canada  improved  very  fast.  At 
the  beginning  .of  the  Austrian  Succession  "War  the 
poindation  had  reached  nearly  fifty  thousand.  For 
Division  of  ^^^^  convenience  of  government  the  prov- 
the  Province,  i^ce  was  divided  into  three  districts,  whose 
centers  were  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  each 
having  a  governor  of  its  own.  The  governor  of  Quebec 
was  known  as  the  Governor-general,  and  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  not  only  over  the  greater  i)art  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  also  that 
vast  district  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  called  Louisiana. 

Agriculture  made  considerable   progress  during  this 

period.    As  early  as  1725,  cargoes  of  flour, 
AfirriculttirG 

peas,  tobacco,  and  salt  pork,  besides  large 

quantities  of  furs,  luml)er,  staves,  and  tar,  were  shipped 
to  France.  Ship-building  had  nuule  a  respectable  be- 
ginning, and  mining,  especially  in  iron,  was  carried  on 

to  some  extent. 
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Affairs  ecclesiastical  and  educational  continued  to 
advance.  The  province  was  divided  into  progress  of 
€ighty-t\vo  parishes,  in  1722.  The  Hospi-  e^"gJfona^* 
tallers,  of  Montreal,  established  mission  affairs, 
schools  in  several  places.  In  1753,  Madame  de  You- 
ville  founded  the  Grey  Xuns  at  Montreal.  The  work 
of  propagating  the  Faith  among  the  Indians  Avas 
steadily  prosecuted,  and  several  missionaries  suffered 
martyrdom.  Among  these  were  Fathers  Aiineau  and 
Verendrye,  tortured  to  death  by  the  Sioux. 

Had  the  government  of  Louis  XY.  done  its  duty,  Can- 
ada would  have  become  a  great  and  power- 

°  ^  Negleet  of 

ful  French  colony.      But  that  government    Canada  by 

Avas  frequently  tardy,  remiss,  and  penurious  ^^.nce, 
in  the  support  of  its  colonies;  and  where  France  sent 
to  Canada  but  hundreds,  England  sent  to  her  colonies 
thousands,  both  in  men  and  money.  Thus  Canada  be- 
came eventually  an  easy  prey  to  her  more  powerful 
neighbors.  When  the  tinal  struggle  was  fairly  under 
way,  the  English  generals  had  at  their  command  more 
than  forty  thousand  men,  while  Montcalm  had  ]»ut  six 
thousand,  nil  told,  a  disparity  which  even  the  superior 
military  skill  of  the  French  commander  could  not 
supply. 

The  Feudal  System  in  Canada. — The  first  settlers 
in  Canada  held  their  lands  under  the  Feudal  System, 
by  which  the  primary  ownership  was  vested  in  the 
king  of  France.     The  great  objection   to   this  system 
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was :  the  holders  of  tlie  lands  were  required  to  per- 
form certain  duties  as  the  king  desired  tlieiu.  In 
1627,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  tlie  Prime  Minister  of 
Seigniorial  France,  established  the  Seujniorial  Tenure. 
Tenure.  Under  this   system  the  land  was  divided 

into  portions,  and  given  to  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
merit,  or  to  religious  orders  who  sent  out  missionaries. 
For  example.  La  Salle  received  the  Seigniory  of  Ca- 
taraqui  (Frontenac),  Joliet  was  givei\  the  Island  of 
Anticosti,  and  the  Sulpicians  received  the  Island  of 
Montreal.  The  Seigniors  afterwards  divided  their  por- 
tions among  those  wishing  to  settle,  the  holders  agreeing 
to  pay  them  certain  sums  every  year,  ^lore  encour- 
agement was  given  to  immigration,  and  the  popula- 
tion increased.  The  Seigniorial  Tenure  prevailed  in 
the  French  part  of  Canada,  until  1854-,  when  it  was 
Freehold  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  in  its 
System.  place  substituted  the  Freehold  system,  by 

which  farmers  and  land  tenants  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  lands  they  tilled  and  occupied. 
The  Seigniors  were  duly  compensated  for  the  surrender 
of  tlieir  rights  and  privilege.s. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1703  to  1713). — 
The  European  features  of  this  war,  as  well  as  of  the  two 
following  wars,  are  dealt  with  in  the  English  (  jutlines. 
In  America,  the  questions  of  boundary  and  fur-trading 
were  the  avowed  causes  of  these  wars.  In  1704  and 
1707,  the  English  made  abortive  attempts  to  capture 
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Port  Royal,  in  Acadia;  but  in  1710,  they  were  suc- 
cessful, and  Port  Koyal  -was  thereafter  called  Annapo- 
lis, in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1709,  the  French 
took  St.  John's,  ^N'ewfoundland.     In  1711,  an  English 

fleet  sailed  up  the  kSt.  Lawrence  to  attack 

Wreck  of 
Quebec,  but  several  of  the  largest  vessels   an  English 

having  been  wrecked  on  the  Seven  Islands,    ^^®^*'-  ^'^^^ 

with  a   loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  attempt  was 

abaiidoned.      On  learning  this.  General  Xicholson,  who 

was    advancing    on   Montreal,   retreated   with   all   his 

army.     The  war  closed  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 

which  France    ceded    to  Great  Britain  Acadia,   Xew- 

foundland,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  1713. 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1741  to  1748). — 
The  most  important  event  of  this  war  was  the  capture, 
by  the  English,  of  Louisburg,  on  Cape  capture  of 
Breton,  1745.  A  fleet  sent  out  to  recap-  Louisburg. 
ture  this  stronghold  was  dispersed  by  storms,  and 
forced  to  return  to  France.  The  war  closed  with  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  France  recovered 
Louisburg,  and  other  places  lost  during  the  struggle. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756  to  1763).  — Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  now  determined  to  make  a  su- 
preme effort  to  conquer  Canada.  The  French  Cana- 
dians were  equally  determined  to  hold  their  own,  and, 
indeed,  with  their  small  force  they  made  an  admiraljle 
defence  against  overwhelming  numbers.  Hostilities 
were  begun   in   the  valley  of  the  Ohio.     The  French 
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captured  Fort  Necessity  (built  by  the  English  in  op- 
position to  Fort  Du  Quesne),  and  with  their  Indian 
allies  surprised  and  almost  totally  destroyed  an  English 

army  under  General  Braddock,  who  was  ad- 
Defeat  of  _  „  .  , 
General           vancing  to  re-capture  xort  Necessity,  and 

Braddock.  destroy  Fort  Du  Quesne,  1755.  Braddock 
was  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  saved  only  by 
the  skill  of  Colonel  "Washington,  afterwards  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  American  Revolution.  As  an  offset  to 
this  defeat.  Colonel  Johnson  routed  the  French  under 
Baron  Dieskau,  near  Lake  George. 

]\rarf[uis  Montcalm  was  now  appointed  commander 
Successes  of  ^^  *^^®  French  troops  in  Canada.  Under 
the  French,  i^ji^,  t]ie  French  for  a  long  time  Avere  al- 
most everywhere  successful.  In  1756,  lie  captured 
Forts  Ontario  and  Oswego,  with  over  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  guns,  five  men-of- 
war,  more  than  two  hundred  boats,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  In  1757,  he  took  Fort  William 
Henry,  with  twenty-three  hundred  prisoners — a  great 
victory,  but  tarnished  by  the  killing  and  plundering  of 
a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  by  his  Indian  allies. 
In  1758,  General  Amherst,  with  a  force  of  nearly  two 
to  one  (12,600  against  7,000),  captured  Louisburg; 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  with  three  thousand  against  sev- 
enty, took  Fort  Frontenac,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  threat- 
ened by  six  thousand  men  under  Colonel  "Washington, 
was  abandoned  and  destroyed  ;    but  at  the  battle  of 
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Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  Montcalm,  with  thirty-six 
hundred  men,  completely  defeated  sixteen  thousand 
English,  under  General  Abercromhy,  with  a  loss  of 
live  thousand. 

The  campaign  of  1759  was  the  most  memoraljle  in 
French  colonial  history.  The  English  ar-  campaign  of 
mies  appeared  in  the  lield  in  overwhelming  ^l^^- 
numbers,  and  were  commanded  by  their  ablest  generals. 
Montcalm,  calling  in  all  his  outposts,  had  but  six  thou- 
sand men  at  his  command,  while  the  English  forces 
numbered  forty  thou.?and.  General  Prideaux  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Ohio  to  cut  off  French  communica- 
tion with  Louisiana.  General  Amherst  took  Ticonde- 
roga, which  had  been  abandoned,  and  General  Johnson 
captured  Fort  Niagara,  after  a  short  resistance.  Gen- 
eral "Wolfe  appeared  before  Quebec  with  a  powerful 
army  and  fleet,  but  found  his  early  attempts  frustrated 
by  the  vigilance  of  Montcalm,  and  the  strength  of  the 
fortress.  At  last  Wolfe  determined  to  risk  the  issue 
on  one  bold  stroke.  Sailing  up  the  river  to  Cape 
Rouge  one  dark  night,  he  cleverly  eluded  the  French 
sentries,  landed  his  troops  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  climbed 

the  steep  ascent,  and  on  the  mornmg  of 

^  '  ,  °   ,      Battle  of  the 

September  13th,  had  his    army  m  battle   plains  of 

array  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.      :\Iont-    '^^^a^^'"- 

calm,    with    forty-five    hundred    men    against  AVolfe's 

eight  thousand,  made  a   gallant  fight,  but  his  army  at 

last  broke   and  fled.     Both  oenerals  received  wounds 
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ill  the  battle,  from  wliicli  tliey  afterwards  died.  Que- 
FallofQue-  '^"^^  surrendered  to  tlie  English  in  a  few 
bee-  days. 

Next  spring  the  French  general  I)e  Levis,  acting 
under  Governor  A^iudreuil,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Montreal,  attacked  and  defeated  the  English  under 
CJeneral  Murray,  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Phiins  of 
Battle  of  ^Vbrahaiu  (St.  Foye) ;  but  hearing  of  the 
Ste.  Foye.  appioacli  of  an  English  fleet,  De  Levis  re- 
treated to  Montreal.  The  English  followed  him,  and 
after  a  short  siege  Montreal  surrendered  to  ( leneral 
Amherst,  September,  1760.  Tliis  was  the  last  event 
Treaty  of  ^^  *^'^  ^^''''■-  ^'V  ^^'*^  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763, 
Paris.  France  ceded  all  Canada  to  (ireat  l>ritain. 

Thus  ended  French  rule  in  Canada — a  rule  remarkable 
throughout  for  noljle  deeds  worthy  of  the  gallant  na- 
tion whose  sons  performed  them. 

La  Belle  France. — Tlie  ancient  owner  of  Canada 
was  originally  called  Gaul,  and  its  inhabitants  were  of 
the  Celtic  race.  It  was  concpiered  Ity  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Ca>sar,  about  B.C.  60  to  58,  and  remained 
a  Koman  province  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Franks,  a  Teu- 
tonic tribe,  and  a  kingdom  fnrmed,  since  called  France. 
It  continueil  to  grow  in  imjiortance  until  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  (800),  when  it  formed  the  center  of  his 
great  Empire  of  the  AVest,  composed  of  France,  CJer- 
many,  Italy,  ami  part  of  Spain.     About  841  this  em- 
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pire  was  broken  up,  and  France,  as  a  separate  king- 
dom, rapidl}''  became  prospei'ous  and  powerful.  For 
a  thousand  years  she  has  held  a  leading  position  in 
Europe.  In  the  eleventh  century  her  Xorinan  subjects 
conquered  England  (1066),  and  established  a  new  dy- 
nasty in  that  country.  From  her  shores,  in  the  twelftli 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  Avent  those  bold  and  chival- 
rous Crusaders,  who  fought  and  bled  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine  to  protect  the  interests  of  Christianity  against 
the  sacrilegious  followers  of  Mahomet.  At  different 
times  in  her  career  did  her  monarchs — a  Philip,  a  Fran- 
cis, a  Louis,  a  Napoleon — hold  the  destinies  of  Europe 
in  their  hands ;  until  at  last,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  she  reached  a  pitch  of  supremacy  sel- 
dom before  attained  by  any  other  nation,  when  her 
armies,  led  by  her  emperor,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  over- 
ran and  conquered  more  than  half  of  Europe.  She 
had  her  trials,  too,  as  well  as  her  triumphs  :  her  vices, 
as  well  as  her  virtues.  Several  times  in  history  were 
her  provinces  wasted,  and  her  capital  taken  by  con- 
querors ;  by  the  gross  carelessness  of  her  government 
she  lost   her  Canadian    empire ;    the  tyranny   of  her 

kings  and  nobles  brought  on  the  dreadful 

.  .  .  Revolution 

revolution  of   1789,  which   terrorized   the    in  France 

nation  and  horrified  the  world.    The  world 
owes  much  to  the  versatile  genius  of  the  French  nation; 
and  when  the  deeds  of  her  warriors,  inventors,  naviga- 
tors, artisans,  scholars,  statesmen,  and  clergy  are  care- 
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fully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  France  stands 
almost  without  a  rival  in  her  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion, jirogress,  and  religion. 

EMINEXT    MEN. 

Louis  Joseph  Montcalm  (1712  to  1759),  Marquis  and  Mar- 
shal of  FraiKT.  IK'  ciitcicd  tlit-  army  when  only  fourteen  years 
old,  and  distinguished  him.self  in  several  campaigns,  especially 
in  Germany  during  the  "War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In 
1756,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army  in  Canada.  We  have  already  read  of  his  lirilliant  deeds 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  followed.  His  able  generalship 
and  personal  accomplishments  made  him  the  favorite  of  the 
people  and  the  army,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that,  had  he 
received  timely  re-enforcements,  he  could  have  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  France  in  North  America.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  the 
city  of  Quebec  next  morning. 

General  James  Wolfe  (1726  to  1759).  He  entered  the 
Englisii  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  fought  at  Dettingen, 
Fontcnoy,  and  CuUoden.  In  1758,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Major-general,  and  sent  to  Canada  with  a  powerful  army 
and  fleet  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He  spent  from 
June  to  September,  1759,  vainly  striving  to  reduce  the  defences 
of  Quebec  ;  but  he  at  last  found  the  weak  side  of  the  city 
when  he  landed  his  forces  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  army  of  the  hitherto  invincible  Montcalm. 
He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  battle-field,  while 
his  troops  were  shouting  victory.  In  the  government  gardens, 
at  Quebec,  there  is  an  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  in  memory  of 
both  "WuH'e  and  Montcalm. 
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Abbe  Francis  Picquet  (1709  to  1781),  a  zealous  Sulpician 
missionary,  and  brave  soldier.  His  varied  abilities  made  him 
popular  even  with  the  Iroquois,  among  whom  he  established 
mission  schools.  He  was  feared  and  respected  by  the  English, 
and  was  idolized  by  the  French,  who  called  him  the  "Apostle 
of  the  Iroquois." 

General  de  L6vis,  a  brave  and  skillful  officer.  He  took 
command  of  the  French  army  on  the  death  of  Montcalm,  and 
l^romptly  rallying  his  forces,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Quebec, 
but  finding  that  the  city  had  surrendered,  he  retreated  towards 
Montreal.  Returning  in  the  spring,  he  defeated  General  Mur- 
ray near  the  scene  of  Wolfe's  victory,  and  laid  siege  to  Quebec. 
The  approach  of  English  re-enforcements  compelled  him  to 
retire.  At  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  De  Levis  had  only  thirtv- 
tivf  hundred  men  to  cope  with  twenty  thousand  English.  He 
died  in  France  in  1787. 

Pierre  de  Vaudreuil,  Marquis  and  Governor,  was  born  in 
Quebec  in  1698.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  ;  was 
governor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1732,  and  of  Louisiana  in  1742, 
and  in  1755  was  made  Governor-general  of  Canada.  In  the 
Seven  Years'  War  he  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  limited 
resources  at  his  command,  and  succumbed  only  to  overwhelming 
numbers.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal  he  retired  to  France, 
where  an  investigation  justified  his  administration.  ^larquis 
Vaudreuil  was  the  last  French  governor  of  Canada.  He  died 
in  1764. 
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CHIEF  DATES  OF  THE  FRENCH  PERIOD. 

Cohiiiihus  discovers  America 1492. 

Cartier  lands  at  (Jaspe 15.34. 

Cartier  discovers  and  exi)lores  the  St.  Lawrence.  1535. 

Clianiplain  founds  Quebec 1608. 

Arrival  of  the  Recollets 1615. 

Arrival  of  the  Jesuits 1625. 

Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  formed. .  .  1627. 

Seigniorial  Tenure  established 1627. 

Quebec  first  taken  liy  the  English 1629. 

Montreal  (Ville  Marie)  founded 1642. 

The  Sulpicians  in  Montreal 1657. 

Suj)reme  Council  created   1663. 

Ships  first  built  at  Que  Dec 1666. 

The  Seminary  of  Montreal  founded 1677. 

Joliet  and  Pere  Manjuette  discover  the  Missis- 
sippi   1673. 

Mgr.  Laval,  first  I.ishop  of  (Jueljcc 1674. 

Massacre  by  the  Irocjuois  at  Lachine 1689. 

Frontenac  defeats  the  English  at  Quebec 1690. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 1713. 

Mission  Schools  established 1716. 

Rocky  Mountains  discovered 1743. 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle   1748. 

Battle  of  Carillon  (Ticonderoga) 1758. 

Battle  of  the  I'hiins  of  Abraham 1759. 

Treaty  of  Paris 1763. 
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FRENCH   GOVERXORS,    OR    LIEUTEXAXT-GEXERALS 
OF   THE    KIXG. 


StECR  DE  ROBERVAL.       1540 

MARQri;  DE  LA  RocHE 1598 

Samuel  de  Chajtplaix 1613 

Mabc  Antoine  de  Chateau- 

FORT 1635 

Chevalier  de  Montmagst.  .  .1636 
Chevalier  D'.-i.iLLEB0UST.  1643, 16.^r 

Jeajj  DE  Lauzox 1651 

Charles  de  LauzonCharst..1656 

Viscount  d"Argessos 1658 

Babon  du  Bois  d'  .\  vaugour.  . .  1661 
Chevalier  de  Saffrat  Mest  .  1663 

Chevalier  de  Courcelij; 1665 

Count  de  Frontenac.  .  .1672,  16S9 

SlEUR  DE  LA  BaRRE 1682 


Marquis  de  Denoxtille  1685 

Chevalier  de  Calliere 16:19 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 1703 

De    LoxGUEun.     {Charles    le 

Moyne^ 1735 

Marquis  de  Beauharsois 1726 

Coun't  de  la  Gallisoniere..  .1747 
Marquis  de  la  Jonqctere.  . .  1749 
De     Losgueuil     {Charks    le 
Aloyne,   son     of    the    above 

mentioned) 1752 

Marquis  du  Quesne 1752 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  Cav- 
AGXAX.  (son  of  the  above 
mentionedt 17K 
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CHAPTER    T. 

From  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
iTi".;;  TO  1814. 

Principal  Events. — After  the  surrender  of  Caiuula 
to  England,  General  Amherst  becomes  Governor  general, 
and  divides  the  })roviiice  into  three  military  districts — 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  ^lilitary  rule  [ire- 
vails  from  1760  to  1764-  (see  page  42).  Tn  1763,  King 
(ieorgeIII.,by  his  own  proclamation,  and  contrary  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  abolishes  French  laws,  and  substitutes 
those  of  Great  r>ritain.  General  ^Murray  is  Governor- 
Conspiracy  geii<n-al  from  1763  to  1766.  About  this 
ofPontiac.  tjme  Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottuwas,  forms 
a  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes  to  drive  out  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is  not  overcome  without  much  difficulty. 
In  1766.  General  Carleton  becomes  Governor-general  ; 

in  1774,  the  Quebec  Act  is  passed,  which 
Quebec  Act. 

restores  most  of  the  old  French  laws,  rec- 
ognizes the  Catholic  Church,  establishes  a  legislative 
council,  and  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  of 
(^)uel)ec,  wliich   was  the  name  given  to  AVJiat  we  now 
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know  as  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  territory  now  owned  by  the  United  States.  In 
1775,  the  American  Ee volution  begins,  and  American 
lasts  until  1783  (see  page  il ).  In  1783,  the  Revolution. 
United  Empire  Loyalists  begin  to  immigi-ate  into  Canada 
from  the  States  (see  page  46).  In  1778,  General  Haldi- 
mand  ic-  appointed  Governor-general,  and  rides  desptit- 
ically  for  six  years.  General  Carleton  (made  Lord  Dor- 
chester) is  re-appointed  in  1786,  and  resumes  his  old 
policy  of  friendship  and  conciliation  ;  in  1791,  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  is  passed,  by  which  Canada  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  L^pper  and  LoAver,  and  a  measure 
of  representative  government  established  (see  page  43). 
In    1792,  the   first  parliament  of  Upper 

X  IrS  L  X  ^1*113.' 

Canada  assembles  at  Xiagara,  xmder  Lieu-  ment  of  Upper 

,  ,  o-  -i.     1-  1-  u        1         Canada,  1792. 

tenant-governor  bimcoe ;  it  abolishes  slav- 
ery in  1793,  and  in  1796,  removes  the  capital  to  York 
(Toronto).  In  1803,  slavery  is  declared  illegal  in 
Lower  Canada.  In  1807  (Sir  James  Craig,  Governor- 
^'eneral),  the  Alien  Bill  is  passed  to  punish  strangers 
for  attempting  to  stir  up  seditions  among  the  people. 
In  1812,  Avar  breaks  out  betAveen  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (see  page  49),  Sir  George  Prevost, 
(JoA'ernor-general. 

Government  and  Laws. — AMien  Canada  surren- 
dered to  the  Britisli,  it  AA'as  stipulated  that  the  French 
Canadians  should  be  alloAved  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  should  be   governed  by  their  oAvn  laAvs,  and 
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nt)t  b(!  (lisiiosspssed  of  their  projierty.  These  condi- 
tions were  not  always  oljserved.  As  has  already  been 
said,  fiDin  17G0  to  1764,  French  law  was  set  aside  for 
that  of  (ireat  iJritain,  and  all  powers,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  were  invested  in  the  Crovernor- 
gencial,  and  a  Council  of  thirteen  aj)pointed  hy  liim. 
The  harshness  of  this  arbitrary  goN'ernnient  was  much 
relieved  liy  the  wis(;  administration  of  (iovernor  Carle- 
ton.     (Jeneral  Murray  once  conv(jk('il  an  assembly  of 

the  i)eoi)le"s  representatives,  but  on  account 
Test  Oath.  i      i  i 

of  the  Test  Oath*  the  Catholics,  though  in 

the  proyiortion  of  one  humlred  and  fifty  to  one,  could 
not  take  their  seats,  and  the  AsstMubly  was  never 
held.  Tliis  oath  also  excluded  Catholics  from  civil 
offices. 

Fearing  that  the  Canadians  would  join  in  the  threat- 
ened rising  of  the  American  colonies,  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  1774,  passed  the  Qtcebec  Act,f 
which  confirmed  the  rights  guaranteed  the 
Catholics  at  the  surrender,  exempted  them  from  the 
Test  Oath,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  restored  the  old  civil  law  (Custom  of  Paris),  but 
allowed  English  law  in  criminal  courts,  and  established 
a  Ic'T^islative  council.  This  Act  conciliated  the  Cana- 
dians, and  strengthened  their  allegiance  to  the  British 

♦  To  abjure  ti-ansul)stantiati<)ii  in  tlie  .Sarriftce  of  the  Mass,  and  the 
invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virfjin  and  the  Saints. 

t  See  "Government  in  Canada,"  by  D.  A.  O'Sullivan,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  pp. 
268-277.     Second  edition.     1S87. 
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crown,  so  that  they  rejected  the  appeal  to  join  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  colonies,  and  even  resisted   Habeas  Cor- 
all  American  attempts  to  conquer  Canada.    V^  ^'^^■ 
The  Habeas  Corjrm^  Ad  and  Trial  by  Jury  were  intro- 
duced soon  after  (1785). 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  necessarily  gave 
more  political  freedom  than  existed  before.  Each 
province  was  to  liave  its  own  governor,  and  Parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  two  houses — an  Assembly  elected 
by  the  people,  and  a  Council,  whose  members  were 
chosen  by  the  crown.  The  governor  had,  also,  an  ex- 
ecutive council,  composed  of  a  few  men  acting  as  advis- 
ers.    The  governor  of  Lower  Canada  held 

Laws, 
the  title  of  Governor-general.     The  crim- 
inal law  of  England  was  maintained  in  both  provinces. 

Lower  Canada  retained  the  French  law  in  civil 
cases,  and  the  Seigniorial  land  tenure.  Both  languages 
were  allowed  to  be  used.  Upper  Canada  adopted  the 
Freehold  system  of  land  tenure.  This  Act  also  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  English  Church  in 
Canada,  by  setting  aside  one-seventh  of  the  public 
lands  (called  Clergy  Reserves)  for  that  clergy 
purpose.  "With  regard  to  the  public  rev-  Reserves, 
enues,  it  was  agreed  that  Upper  Canada  should  re- 
ceive one-eighth  (afterwards  raised  to  one-fifth)  of 
the  customs  duties  on  imported  goods  arriving  at 
Lower  Canadian  ports.  Notwithstanding  its  many 
good  points,  this  Act  had  also    its  defects,  viz. :    the 
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British  government  retained  the  right  (1)  to  impose 
duties  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  (2) 
to  dispose  of  the  crown  lands,  and  (3)  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  legislative  councils,  who  were  thus 
beyond  the  control  of  the  representative  assemblies. 

Social,  Civil,  and  Industrial  Condition. — At  the 
time  of  the  English  con(|uest  the  population  of  Canada 
was  about  seventy  thousand  French,  and  eight  thou- 
sand Indians,  nearly  all  Catholics.  Within  fifty  years 
after,  the  population  had  increased  to  two  hundred 
thousand  in  Lower  Canada,  and  eighty  thousand  in 
the  Upper  Province, — the  increase  being  largely  due 
to  immigration  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

For  many  years  the  progress  of  the  country  was  re- 
Race  Jeal-  tarded  by  the  jealousies  of  the  rival  races 
ousies.  —  French    and    English  —  differing    from 

each  other  in  language,  customs,  and  religion.  The 
English  settlers,  with  all  the  arrogance  of  conquerors, 
sought  to  be  dominant  in  all  things ;  while  the  French 
inhabitants  were  imlignant  to  find  that,  although  in 
the  vast  majority,  their  religion  was  under  the  ban, 
their  language  more  or  less  proscribed,  and  themselves 
excluded  from  office.  The  Quebec  Act  relieved  the 
French  of  most  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
labored  ;  but  it  did  not  please  the  English.  So, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  latter,  the  Act  of 
1791  was  passed,  which,  by  dividing  Canada  into  two 
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provinces,  respectively  east  and  west  of  the  Ottawa, 
to  a  great  extent  separated  the  rival  races.  Act  dividing 
and  gave  each  the  privilege  of  being  gov-  J^S??ncis,^° 
erned  according  to  its  own  wishes.  It  is  1791. 
a  matter  of  note  that  in  Lower  Canada,  the  French 
have,  from  the  first,  shown  their  generosity  by  electing 
more  than  a  proportionate  number  of  English-speaking 
members  to  their  legislature. 

From  this  time  forward  the  country  made  steady  prog- 
ress. New  roads  were  opened,  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  improved,  canals  and  harbors  were 
constructed,  and  agricultural  produce  became  more 
plentiful.  In  1809,  the  Hon.  John  Molson  built  a 
steamboat  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  prac-  slavery abol- 
tice  of  keeping  slaves,  which  had  been  in-  ished. 
troduced  into  Canada  under  the  French  Regime,  was 
abolished,  or  declared  illegal.  *  Facilities  for  education 
were  increased,  especially  by  the  efforts  of  Bishop 
Plessis.  Newspapers  became  numerous :  the  Quebec 
Gazette,  first  published  in  1764  ;  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
in  1785;  the  Quebec  Mercury,  in  1805;  Le  Cana- 
dien,  in  1806,  and  the  Montreal  Herald,  in  1811. 
Other  improvements  continued  to  be  made,  but  there 
still  existed  one  great  evil :  the  want  of  responsible 
government,  which  retarded  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  caused  bitter  political  strife. 

♦  Nearly  si.Kty  years   before    slavery  was   abolished    in    the  United 
suites. 
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About  the   middle  of  this  period  (1783),  we  first 

hear     of     the     Uaittd    J'Jiiinirn    Lowdifsts. 
TInited  Em- 
pire Loyalists  Tliese  were  inhabitants    of  the  American 

(1783) 

colonies  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
rebellion  against  Great  Britain,  in  1776,  and  remained 
loyal  to  the  Empire.  Wiien  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  was  acknowledged,  these  loyalists  were  coldly 
treateil  by  the  victorious  republicans,  who  looked  upon 
them  as  enemies  of  the  new  government.  In  conse- 
quence, about  twenty-five  thousand  loyalists  left  the 
States  and  came  to  the  British  provinces — chiefly  to 
Acadia  and  AVestern  Canada.  The  British  government 
rewarded  them  for  their  loyalty  by  giving  them  large 
sums  of  money,  grants  of  land,  and  farm  supplies.  In 
the  latter  province,  they  settled  principally  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Niagara  district. 
It  was  from  these  and  their  descendants  that  the  Amer- 
icans met  with  the  most  stubborn  opjwsition  in  the  war 
of  1812  in  the  Upper  Province. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  progress  made  during  the 
Progress  of  Period  of  which  we  write,  was  more  ap- 
UpperCanada.  parent  than  elsewhere.  For,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  settlements  made  by  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  the  country  west  of  the  Ottawa  was  almost 
an  unbroken  Avilderness.  After  1791  more  activity  ap- 
peared in  the  West.  Settlers  poured  in  rapidly,  and 
flourishing  towns  sprang  up.  Under  the  energetic 
Lieutenant-gnvernor    Simcoe,    inland     communication 
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was  opened  up  in  all  directions.  Parliament  voted 
considerable  sums  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  for  extending  postal  facilities  and  the  means 

of  communication  with  the  outside  world. 

Commerce 
Commerce,  too,  made  some  headway,  makes  head- 
Upper  Canada's  share  of  the  customs  ^^^' 
receipts  was  raised  to  one-fifth,  ports  of  entry  were 
established,  and  a  trade  opened  with  Xew-York  State. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  support  of  schools. 
The  first  newspaper  in  Upper  Canada,  called  the 
Gazette^  appeared  at  XeAvark*  in  1793. 

In  the  religious  world,  events  of  importance  took 
place.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  de  Pontbriand,  in 
1760,  the  British  government,  for  several  years,  refused 
to  acknowledge  a  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec.  In  1776, 
the  Jesuit  college    at  Quebec  was    converted    into   a 

barrack,  and  in  1800,  all  the  property  of 

^     ^       •>         Confiscation 
the  Jesuits  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,    of  the  Jesuit 

In  1806,  Solicitor -General  Sewell  at-  ^"P^^^^y- 
tempted  to  give  the  Catholic  parishes  to  Protestants, 
but  the  firm  attitude  of  Bishop  Plessis  (see  page  53) 
showed  the  government  the  imprudence  of  tampering 
further  with  the  rights  of  the  Church.  The  first  Prot- 
estant (Episcopal)  bisliop  of  Quebec  was  Dr.  Mijuntain, 
appointed  in  1793. 
The  American  Revolution  (1775tol783). — Scarcely 

*  Niagara,  formerly  Newark,  is  the  oldest  town  in  Ontario,  and  was  the 
first  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 
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had  the  autlioiity  of  Great  Britain  heen  estabhshed  in 
Canada,  when  her  American  colonies  rose  in  rebelhon, 
chiefly  through  her  own  fault.  To  help  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  her  numerous  wars,  England  imposed  taxes 
on  the  colonies.  The  latter  stoutly  objected  to  this,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  they  did  not  send  members  to  the 
English  parliament,  they  should  not  pay  to  support  the 
English  government.  The  government  persisted,  when 
_  ,  .  the  ctilonies  took  uii  arms,  and  at  a  Con- 
of  Independ-  gress,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  de- 
^^^^'  clared   themselves   independent   of   Great 

Britain.  They  had  previously  invited  the  Canadians, 
chiefly  of  French  descent,  to  join  them,  and  followed 
up  the  invitation  with  an  invading  army.  But  the 
Canadians  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
In  1775,  the  Americans,  under  General  ^lontgomery, 
took  Montreal,  and  marched  on  Quebec,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  force  under  General  Arnold.  They  at- 
tempted to  take  Quebec  by  storm,  but  their  army  was 
defeated,  and  ^lontgomery  slain.  After  a  few  weeks' 
delay,  Arnold  renewed  the  siege  of  Quebec,  but  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  a  large  British  fleet,  lie  retreated  in 
such  disorder  that  all  his  artillery,  stores,  and  baggage 
were  taken  by  the  Canadians.  General  Burgoyue,  with 
eight  thousand  British  regulars,  then  invaded  Xew-York 
State.  After  some  slight  successes,  he  was  surrounded, 
at  Saratoga,  by  a  superior  force  of  Americans,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  whole  army,  1777.     Henceforth 
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tlie  war  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  American  territory. 

Aided  by  France,  the  colonies  idtiinately  ob- 

France  as- 
tained  their  independence.     Tiie  surrender   siststheCol- 

of  General  Cornwallis  to  a  combined  army  of   °^^®^- 
Americans  and  French,  commanded  by  Generals  Wash- 
ington   and    Lafayette,  at   Yorktown,    in 

.       Surrender  of 
1781,  virtually  closed  the  war.     The  Brit-    GeneralCom- 

ish  government   acknowledged   the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  at  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  1783. 

War  with  the  United  States  (1812  to  1815).— Dur- 
ing her  wars  with  Napoleon,  Great  Britain,  hard 
pressed  for  seamen,  authorized  her  naval  officers  to 
search  American  vessels  for  deserters  and  absconding 
subjects.  The  United  States  Congress  protested  against 
this  outrage,  but  England  persisted,  whereupon  the  for- 
mer declared  war.  In  this  war  the  design  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  to  conquer  Canada.  The  latter  received  but 
little  assistance  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  glory  of 
having  successfully  resisted  the  Americans  belongs  to 

the  Canadians  themselves.     In  July,  the 

Invasion  of 
American   General    Hull   invaded   Canada    Canada  in 

from  the  west,  but  was  soon  forced  to  re- 
tire, and  subsequently  to  surrender  Detroit  and  his 
whole  army  to  General  Brock,  Lieutenant-governor  of 
Tapper  Canada.  In  October,  the  American  General  Van 
Rensalaer  attacked  Queenston,  on  the  Niagara,  which 
was  defended  by  General  Brock.    The  latter  was  killed 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  but  the  timely  arrival  of 
General  Sheaife  gave  tlie  victory  to  the  Jhntish.  Num- 
bers of  the  Americans  were  driven  over  thii  cliti's  into 
the  river,  and  perished ;  tlie  remainder  surrendered. 
General  Dcarljorn,  with  ten  thousand  Americans,  ad- 
vanced against  Montreal,  but  meeting  with  a  most 
stuliborn  resistance  from  Major  de  Salaberry,  at  La- 
colle,  lie  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 

In    1813,   the   Americans    tlireatened   Canada   with 
Canada  three  powerful  armies.     General    Harrison 

bvThreTpow-  '"^PP^'^^i"^^^  ii"*  ^^^^  v:eRt,  Init  was  for  a  time 
erful  armies,  ludd  in  check  by  Colonel  Proctor  and  the 
Indian  chief  Tecumseh.  ]\Ieanwliile,  Colonel  Mac- 
donald  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice,  and  cap- 
Capture  of  tured  Ogdensburg,  with  a  large  (juantity  of 
Ogdensburg.  niilitary  stores.  General  Dearborn  made  a 
descent  on  York  (Toronto),  wiiich  he  took,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle;  he  then  crossed  the  lake  to  Xi.igara,  and 
drove  General  Vincent  from  Fort  George.  Vincent  re- 
treated to  Burlington  Heights,  with  four  thousand 
Anuv.icans  in  pursuit.  These  encamped  carelessly  near 
Stony  Creek,  where  they  were  surprised,  in  a  night 
attack,  by  Colonel  Harvey,  who  captured  two  generals, 
Chandler  and  "Winder,  aiul  scattered  the  Americans  in 

confusion.     The   latter   soon    retreated   to 
Capture  of  a  . 

British  Fleet  Foii  (^eorge.     On  Lake  Erie,  the  American 

yi'eny.  Commodore  Perry  defeated  and  cai)tured  a 
British  fleet  of  six  vessels.     This  r<;verse  forced  Proctor 
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and  Tecumseh  to  retreat  from  the  Detroit  frontier. 
General  Harrison  closely  followed  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  give  battle  at  Moraviantown,  on  the  Thames. 
Here  Tecumseh  was  slain,  and  the  British  were  so  badly 
beaten  that  they  retreated  precipitately  to  Burlington 
Heights.  In  September,  General  Hampton,  with  seven 
thousand  men,  invaded  Lower  Canada  and  attacked 
Colonel  de  Salaberry,  at  Chateauguay.  Battle  of 
This  battle  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  his-  Chateauguay. 
tory ;  for  De  Salaberry,  with  only  three  hundred  men, 
French  Canadian  Voltigeurs,  opposed  thje  overwhelming 
army  of  Americans  for  four  hours,  and  then  fairly  drove 
them  from  the  held.  Soon  after  this  event.  General 
\Yilkinson,  sent  to  capture  Prescott  and  Kingston,  was 
defeated  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  an 
inferior  furce  of  British,  under  Colonel  Morrison.  The 
campaign  of  this  year  closed  with  two  disgraceful  acts: 
the  Americans  burned  Niagara,  leaving  the  inhabitants 
homeless  in  depth  of  winter,  and  the  British,  in  revenge, 
similarly  treated  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo. 

In  July,  1814,  the  American  generals,  Brown  and 
Scott,  took  Fort  Erie  (opposite  Buffalo),  and  defeated 
General  Riall,  at  Chipjjewa,  near  Niagara  Falls.  Gen- 
eral Drummond  hastened  from  Kingston  with  re-en- 
forcements for  Eiall,  and  effecting  a  junc-  Battle  of 
tiou  M-ith  him,  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Lundy'sLane. 
Americans,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  near  Chippewa.  Here 
was  fought  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war :   General 
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Brown  was  Mouiuled,  and  General  Riall  taken  pris- 
oner ;  the  Auiericaus  lost  eight  hundred  and  tifty-four 
men,  the  British  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The 
battle  lasted  until  after  midnight ;  towards  morning 
the  Americans  retreated  to  Fort  Erie.  In  September, 
a  British  fleet  was  defeated  on  Lake  Champlain,  Ijy 
Commodore  MacDouough,  and  on  the  same  day  their 
land  army,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  was  defeated  at 
Plattsburg,  l)y  General  Macomb.  About  the  same 
Destruction  time  an  army  of  Wellington's  veterans. 
Bui'd^nes  at  ""*^^^  General  Ross,  captured  Washington, 
WasMngton.  ami  destroyed  the  public  buildings,  but 
was  foiled  in  its  attempt  on  Baltimore.  Another 
veteran  army,  under  General  Pakenham,  was  defeated, 
in  January,  1815,  at  XeVv  Orleans,  by  the  American 
General  Jackson.  Meanwhile  negotiations  for  peace 
Treaty  of  had  been  in  progress,  and  a  treaty  was 
at  Ghenr^*^  signed  at  Ghent,  in  December,  1814.  The 
(1814).  Americans  received  back  aU  places  takeii 

from  them  during  the  war,  but  did  not  retain  any  part 
of  Canadian  territory.  Their  attempt  on  Canada  was 
a  signal  failure,  notwithstanding  their  overwhelming 
numbers ;  but  on  the  ocean  they  were  more  successful 
— ^liaving  captured  several  of  the  heaviest  British  war- 
ships with  inferior  vessels. 


J 
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EMIXEXT    MEN. 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  Plessis,  born  in  Montreal,  1763,  died 
at  Quebec,  1825.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1786,  elected  coad- 
jutor bishop  in  1797,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in  180]. 
The  British  crown  claimed  the  right  to  confirm  the  election  ot 
Catholic  bishops,  but  this  claim  was  strenuously  and  success- 
fully resisted  by  Bishop  Plessis.  By  his  influence,  Sir  George 
Prevost  caused  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  to  be  legally  rec- 
ognized. He  stimulated  the  progress  of  education,  founded  the 
college  of  Nicolet  at  his  own  expense,  and  established  .several 
primary  schools.  In  1818,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop 
of  Quebec.  AVithin  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  having  bishops 
appointed  to  Kingston,  Montreal,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
North-West.  Throughout  his  wliole  life  he  displayed  unbounded 
zeal  and  marked  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  born  in  Ireland  in  1724,  died  in  1808. 
He  entered  the  English  army  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  .sieges  of  Louisburg  and  <  juebec.  He  was  appointed 
Governor-general  of  Canada  in  1772,  and  ruled  with  great  pru- 
dence. In  1781,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-cliief  of  the 
British  army  in  America,  and  held  that  position  until  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  AVar.  In  the  meantime,  the  t^'raiiny  of 
General  Haldimand  made  the  Canadians  wish  for  Carleton's  re- 
turn. In  1786,  he  was  again  appointed  governor,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Dorchester.  He  was  a  wdse  and  skillful  officer,  and  did 
much  towards  reconciling  the  French  Canadians  to  English  rule. 
After  the  American  Revolution  he  declared  that  the  Catholic 
priests  preserved  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  crown. 

Colonel  Charles  M.  De  Salaberry  was  born  at  Beauport, 
near  the  city  of  Quebec,  in  1778.  He  first  served  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  afterwards  in  Canada  in  the  war  of  1812.      In  that 
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year  lie  defeated  General  Dearborn  at  Lacolle,  and  in  1813,  per- 
formed the  extraordinary  feat  of  overthrowing  an  army  of  seven 
thousand  Americans  with  only  three  hundred  Canadians,  at  the 
battle  of  Chateauguay.     He  died  in  1829. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  the  son  of  a  British  general,  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1767.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  AVcst 
Indies  in  180-3,  and  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  bravery.  He 
was  successively  governor  of  Dominica,  Xova  Scotia,  and  Can- 
ada. During  the  war  of  1812,  he  did  not  .show  any  of  the 
i|ualities  of  a  great  general,  but  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
iiihaliitants  in  his  civil  capacity  as  governor.     He  died  in  1817. 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  a  British  general,  was  born  in  1769,  in 
the  Lsland  of  (liieriisey.  He  entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and 
served  under  Lord  Kelson.  He  came  to  Canaila  in  1802,  and 
in  1811  was  made  President  of  Uj)per  Canada  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Governor  Gore  in  England.  In  1812,  he  forced  the 
American  General  Hull  to  surren<ler  Detroit  and  an  army  of 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
Wiis  killed  at  Queenston  Heights. 

Pontiac  (1712  to  1769),  was  a  famous  chief  of  the  Ottawas, 
an  Algonquin  tri])e,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  French.  In  the 
interests  of  the  latter  he  successfully  defended  Detroit  in  1746, 
and  in  1755  he  took  part  in  the  overthrow-  of  General  Braddock, 
near  Fort  Du  Quesne.  After  the  surrender  of  Jlontreal,  he 
ibniird  a  union  of  several  AVesterii  Indian  tribes  to  restore 
French  power  in  Canada.  At  first  he  and  his  warriors  carried 
everything  before  them,  and  he  displayed  so  much  ability  in 
the  contest  that  it  took  some  of  the  ablest  English  officers  to 
subdue  him.  He  was  murdered  by  an  Indian  spy  near  St.  Louis. 
Pontiac  possessed  the  skill  of  a  statesman,  great  sagacity,  and 
daring  courage. 


CHAPTER    ir. 
From  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  the  Act  of  Union. 

1S14    TO    1S41. 

Principal  Events. — In  1817,  Sir  John  Sherlnooke,. 
Governor-general,  the  Banks  of  Montreal  and  Quebec 
are  first  opened.  In  1816,  an  act  is  passed  to  estal;)lisli 
common  schools.  In  1819,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt 
l^rojects  the  "Welland  Canal,  and  in  1821, 
the  Lachine  Canal  is  commenced.  Abont 
this  time  the  country  is  mucli  agitateil  over  the  rpies- 
tions  of  Clergy  Eeserves  and  Responsible  Government 
(see  page  57).  In  1823,  the  British  parliament  passes 
the  Canada  Trade  Act,  which  re(pnres  Lower  Canada 
to  pay  to  Upper  Canada  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
lX)unds  of  arrears  of  duties,  and  not  to  impose  new 
duties  without  the  consent  of  the  Upper  Pro%Tnce,  or 
of  the  Sovereign.  In  1827,  King's  College  (Uni- 
versity of  Toronto)  is  founded,  Sir  John  Colborne, 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada.  During  his 
administration  fifty-seven  rectories  of  the  Church  of 
England   are   formed   and    endowed   from  yigj^^^iQ^  ^f 

the  clerjcv  reserves.*    In  1832-4,  Canada  is  Cholera, 

1833-4. 
visited  with  cholera,  which  carries  oti'  thou- 
sands.    In  1837,  a  rebellion  breaks  out  in  both  Can- 

*  Lower  Canada  accords  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  Jews. 
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adas  (see  page  58).  In  1838,  Lord  l)urliain,  Governor- 
general,  advises  the  union  of  all  the  British-American 
provinces.  In  1840,  the  Act  of  Union  is  passed,  re- 
xiniting  the  two  provinces,  and  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  responsible  government. 

State  of  the  Country.— The  close  of  the  war  (1812) 
fuund  butli  provinces  nmch  exhau.sted.  Nevertheless, 
they  promptly  met  their  liabilities,  and  even  granted  pen- 
sions to  disabled  soldiers,  and  gratuities  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.  A  famine, 
caused  l)y  the  failure  of  the  crops,  was  tlie  next  trouble, 
and  later  on  the  cholera  severely  afflicted  both  prov- 
inces. .Still  tlie  people  bravely  faced  these  and  other 
diificulties,  and  the  country  gradually  recovered '  from 
their  effects.  Public  Avorks,  such  as  canal  and  sliip 
Imilding,  were  vigorously  carried  on.  Lumbering 
Coming  of  became  a  flourishing  industi-y.  Thousands 
New  Settlers.  ,,f  y^^^.^^y  pottlers  came  in  yearly,  induced  by 
free  grants  of  land  and  farming  implements.  About 
the  end  of  this  period  the  population  of  Upper  Canada 
had  reached  neaily  four  hundred  thousand;  that  of 
Lower  Canada  about  six  hundred  and  tifty  thousand. 
Schools  sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  and  although 
Arrival  of  surrounded  bv  manv  disadvantages,  iliQX 
Se°lStfan  ''-'^'^  Productive  of  much  good.  Th'c 
Schools  (1837).  cause  of  education  was  much  assisted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  lirothers  of  tlie  Christian  scliools, 
wlio  first  ai)})eared  at  ^lontreal,  in  1837.      Several  ncM' 
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colleges  were  founded  in  Lower  Canada  during  this 
period.  Early  in  1837  a  couunercial  crisis  swept  over 
the  States,  and  produced  l)ad  effects  on  business 
throughout  Canada.  Many  merchants  faik'd,  and 
several  banks  stopped  payment. 

Political  Agitation. — The  defects  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  of.  1791  ])ore  evil  fruit  during  this  period. 
The  setting  apart  of  one-seventh  of  the  public  lands, 
called  the  Clenjij  Reserves,  for  the  support  df  the 
Chiirch  of  England,  Avas  deemed  an  injustice  to  the 
other  religious  denominations,  and  the  ill-feeling  which 
it  engendered  was  heightened  when  (xovernor  Conjorne 
formed    the   fifty-seven  rectories,  and   endoAvcd   them 

Avith  valuable   lands.      Another  cause    of 

„  Want  of  Re- 

iliscontent    Avas    the    iraiit   of   Respoiisihl'-  sponsible 

/-»  J      Ti       T       •  1   i-        n  -1  Government. 

LTOvernmenf.     ihe  Legislative  Council,  or 

Upper  House,  Avas  composed  of  members  a[ipointed  by 

the  CroAvn,  and  the  Executive  Council   (^Lnistry)  Avas 

composed  of  members   chosen  by  the  Governor, — the 

tAvo  bodies  being  entirely  free  from  responsibility  for 

their  actions  to  the  people's  representatives.     Tlie  third 

great  cause  of  complaint  Avas  the  retention  by  the  Crown 

of  control  over  the  receipt  of  customs  duties  and  the 

sale  of  public  lands.      Besides  all  this,  LoAver  Canada 

had  a  particular  complaint,  that  Eoman  Catholics  Avere 

excluded  from  places  of  trust ;  and  Upper  Canada,  that 

all  tlie  chief  offices  of  the  government  Avere  tilled  by  the 

niemljers  of  a  fcAV  families,  so  that  the  province  Avas 
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.■^aifl   til  I'f   rulixl  1)}'  a  Fftmihi  ioMqiart.      Those   evils 

The  Family     «^ivi<led  the  people  into  two  great  parties, 

Compact.  tijy  (,]^e  seeking  to  liave  the  government 

remain    as  it  was,   and    the    otlier,   called  the  liberal 

l)art3',    demanding    reform.      Angry    discussions   grt'W 

rife,  and  Itittcr  feelings  became  more  in- 
BiMserFeel-  '  ,      i,  ■  •  , 

ings  become    tense  irom  year  to  year ;  the  Uritisli  gov- 

^^  ^'  ernment    was    petitionoil    for    redress    of 

gri(!vances  ])y  li})eral  delegates  frnm  both  provinces, 
but  without  effect;  and,  finally,  the  rebellion  of  1837 
(sometimes  called  the  Patriot  AVar)  broke  out. 

Lord  Durham's  Mission. — In  the  middle  of  the 
rebellion  (1838),  Lord  Durham  arrived  as  Governor- 
general.  He  Avas  authorized  to  inquire  into  tlie  ]K)lit- 
ical  grievances  of  Canada.  This  he  did,  and  jirepared 
an  elaborate  repfu-t  to  the  Ih'itish  govei'iiment  on  the 
subject.  He  suggested  the  building  of  an  intercolonial 
railway,  recommended  the  legislative  union  of  all  the 
British-American  provinces,  or  at  least  of  tlie  two 
Canadas,  and  urged  that  the  Executive  Councils  be 
made  responsible  to  the  Assemblies.  This  last  sugges- 
tion pleased  the  friends  of  responsible  government,  but 
was  strongly  denounced  l)y  the  "  Family  Compact," 
and  did  not  then  meet  with  favor  from  the  Imperial 
govcvnmrnt  itself. 

The  Canadian  Rebellion  (1837-8).— The  lea.l- 
ing  agitators  for  responsible  government  at  last  tnok 
up    arms    to    obtain    by    force    what    memorials    and 
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public  discussions  had  failed  to  secure.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  leader  of  the  agitation  Avas  ^\'illiani  Lyon 
Mackenzie  ;  in  Lower  Canada  the  leaders  were  Lonis 
Joseph  Papineau  and  Dr.  AVolfred  Xelson.  The  re- 
bellion first  appeared  in  Lower  Canada,  where  Sir  John 
Colborne  was  Lieutenant-governor.  Li  No-  Rebellion  of 
vember,  1837,  a  rising  took  place  in  Mon-  1837  begins, 
treal,  which  was  not  put  down  without  much  difficulty. 
The  government  forces  were  defeated  at  Chambly  and 
St.  Denis,  but  having  been  re-enforced,  they  soon  .suc- 
ceeded in  quelling  the  insurrection.  In  Xovember,  1838, 
another  rising  took  place  in  Montreal,  which  was  not 
suppressed  until  after  a  seven  days'  struggle.  Gov- 
ernor Colborne  then  proclaimed  martial  law,  by  which 
all  arrested  prisoners  were  tried.  Thirteen  were  con- 
demned fur  treason  and  executed,  and  several  others 
banished  from  the  country.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  the  clergy  were  opposed  to  this  ill-advised 

rebellion.     Before  the  first  shot  was  fired, 

-r.-  1  T       •  <•    AT  1      •  Pastoral  of 

Bishop    Lartigue,    of    jlontreal,    issiied    a     Bishop  Lar- 

pastoral    letter    Avarning  his  flock  against      ^^^ 

being  "  misled  b}'  persons  seeking  to  engage  them  in 

rebellion  against  the  established  authorities." 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Lower  Canada  all 

the  troops  in  the  Upper  Province   were  sent  to  the 

scene  of  trouble.      Scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when 

the  insurrection  began  in  Upper  Canada.     About  four 

hundred  men,  nndev  ^lackenzie,  assembled  at  Mont- 
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gouieiTs  Tavern,  four  miles  nortli  of  Toronto,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  witli  the  de.si''n  of  seizing  the 
Attempt  to        .         ,        ,  ,     .  ,  , 

Capture  city  ;   but  delaying  too  lojig,  the  governor, 

Toronto.  y-^  Francis    Boml   Head,  got    liimself    in 

readiness  to  meet  them.  They  marched  towards  To- 
ronto, but  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  put  to 
flight  by  a  government  force  under  Colonel  McNab. 
Mackenzie  fled  to  iJuflaln,  where  he  raised  a  force  of 
about  a  thousand  men,  with  wIkhii  he  took  possession 
of  xSavy  Island,  in  the  Miagara  Kiver,  called  his  fol- 
lowers Patriots,  a'nd  proclaimed  Canada  a  republic. 
Colonel  McXab,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  caused  the 
dispersion  of  a  body  of  insurgents  that  had  assemltle<l 
near  London,  now  hastened  to  expel  him.  McXab 
Seizure  of  the  caused  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline^  an 
Caroline.  ^Vnierican  vessel  loaded  Avith  .supplies  for 
^laekeiizie'.s  men,  sent  the  crew  ashore,  and  setting  lier 
on  tire,  allowed  her  to  drift  ov(;r  the  Falls.  Mackenzie's 
followers  then  scattered  (January,  18.38).  Later  in  the 
year,  assisted  1»y  American  adventurers,  they  raided  the 
province  in  \arious  places.  A  l)ody  of  them  took  ]ios- 
session  of  an  old  windmill,  near  I'rescott,  as  a  base  of 
operations,  but  they  were  soon  forced  to  surrender  witli 
a  loss  of  forty  killed.  Xot  long  afterwards  another  force 
crossed  the  Detroit  River  and  took  AVindsor,  Init  they 
were  quickly  expelled  with  heavy  loss.  All  captured 
in  these  raids  were  tried  Ijy  court-martial.  Ten  were 
executed  at  King,ston  and  three  at  London,  while  large 
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numbers  were  transported.  Many,  including  tlie  lead- 
ers, returned  to  Canada,  under  amnesties  Amnesties 
subsequently  granted  by  the  government  granted. 
(1845).  This  rebellion  caused  much  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  and,  in  a  military  sense,  was  a  failure ; 
still,  to  it  is  largely  due  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  better  gnverninent  in  Canada. 

Responsible  Government  Seouped. — In  1839,  Lord 
Sydenham  was  appointed  Governor-general,  with  the  task 
of  bringing  about  the  legislative  union  of  the  Canadas. 
He  drafted  the  Act  of  Union,  which  Avas  accepted  by 
the  two  legislatures,  passed  the  Britisli  parliament  in 

1840,  and  Avent  into   operation    in    1841. 

Act  of  Union. 
This  Act  provided  for  the  union  of  the  twt  i 

provinces  under  tlio  name  of  tlie  Province  of  Canada, 
with  one  legislative  council  and  one  legislative  assem- 
bly,-— the  members  of  the  former  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  those  of  tlie  latter  to  l>e  chosen  l)y  the  peo- 
ple. The  executive  council,  or  ministry,  was  to  Ije  com- 
posed of  members  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  Avhich 
also,  by  this  Act,  obtained  the  control  of  revenues. 
The  "  Family  Compact  "  was  broken  up.  Responsible 
Government  practically  established,  and  one  great  cause 
of  political  disturbances  removed.  The  French  Cana- 
dians Avere  not  altogether  satisfied  Avith  the  neAv  state 
of  aftairs,  and  justly  complaine<l  that  after  having  nearly 
paid  off  their  OAvn  public  debt,  they  Avere  noAv  required 
to  assist  in  paying  the  debt  of  the  Upper  Province. 
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EMINENT    MEX. 

Right  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonell,  first  HLshop  of  Upinr 
Canada,  was  born  in  Inverness  Co.,  Scotland,  July  17,  1762. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Scottish  College,  Paris,  and  at  the 
Scottish  College,  Valladolid,  Spain.  He  was  orduiued  Priest  at 
Valladolid  on  February  16,  1787.  He  returned  to  Scotland, 
•where  he  exercised  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  Braes  of  Lochaber 
for  five  j'ears.  He  sailed  for  Canada  in  180.3,  and  settled  at 
St.  Raphael's,  Glengarry,  with  a  large  number  of  Highlanders 
who  came  with  him.  At  that  time  there  were  only  three  Cath- 
olic Churches  in  Upper  Canada  and  two  Priests.  These  two 
Priests  soon  left  the  Province,  and  Father  Macdonell  found 
himself  sole  missionary  of  Upper  Canada,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  which  he  traveled,  exercising  his  sacred  ministry 
among  the  few  scattered  Catholics  who  had  settled  there.  In 
1819,  Fatlier  Macdonell  was  nominated  Bishoji  of  Resiiia,  in 
pard'biis  infidel inm,  and  Vicar-Ajiostolic  of  Upj)er  Canada,  and 
Avas  consecrated  on  the  31st  of  December,  1820,  in  the  Ursn- 
line  Convent  Chapel,  at  Quebec.  Upi>er  Canada  was  erected 
into  a  Bishopric  by  Leo  XII.  on  the  17th  of  January,  1826, 
and  Bishop  Macdonell  was  appointed  first  Bishop,  under  the 
title  of  Regiopolis,  of  Kingston.  In  1839,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  h«  died,  January  14,  1840.  His  remains  were  re- 
moveil  to  Kingston,  Canada,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishoji 
Horan,  and  were  interred  in  the  Cathedral  there,  September 
■2(.),  1861. 

John  George  Lambton,  Eail  of  Durham,  was  born  in  En- 
gland in  1792.  He  was  electetl  to  the  British  parjiameut  in 
1813.  During  his  whole  public  career  he  steadily  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  peojde  and  lil>eral  principles  of  government 
Ho  was  made  earl  in  1833.     As  Governor-geiieral  of  Canada,  in 
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1838,  he  did  good  service,  as  we  have  seen.  He  resigned  this 
position  because  the  Imperial  government  vetoed  an  amnesty 
granted  by  liini  to  political  offenders  in  the  Rebellion  of  1S37 
He  died  in  IS 40. 

Sir  Allan  Napier  McNab  was  born  at  Niagara  in  1798. 
He  served  in  both  the  navy  and  the  army  in  1S12.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Upper  Canadian  Assembly  in  1829,  and  Avas  twice 
made  Speaker.  For  his  active  service  in  the  rel>ellion  of  1837 
he  received  the  honors  of  knighthood.  In  1855,  he  was  pre- 
mier of  Canada.      He  dici]  at  Hamilton  in  1862. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1795. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1820,  and  between  1824  and  1833  he 
jniblished  the  Colonial  Advocate,  in  Niagara  and  Toronto.  In 
1828  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament,  and  was  live  times 
expelled  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  Assembly.  In  1832,  he 
was  sent  to  England  with  a  memorial  of  grievances  from 
those  who  were  advocating  responsible  government.  In  1836, 
he  was  elected  tirst  mayor  of  Toronto.  His  career  in  the  re- 
Ixdlion  is  sketched  elsewhere.  After  his  defeat  at  Xavy 
Island,  he  found  employment  on  the  American  press  for  sev- 
eral years.  Under  an  amnestj-  proclaimed  in  1849,  lie  returne<l 
to  Canada,  and  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  died 
in  1861. 

Louis  Joseph  Papineau  was  born  near  ilontreal  in  1786. 
He  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  but  never  practiced.  At  twenty- 
two,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly,  and  soon 
became  the  leader  of  the  lil^eral  party.  He  was  twice  chosen 
Speaker.  He  worked  hard  to  obtain  a  more  liberal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  traveled  the  country  advising  constitutional 
agitation  for  that  purpose.  He  was  opposed  to  the  insurrection 
of  1837,  and  although  he  remained  with  the  insurgents,  he  took 
no  part  in  their  military  operations.  His  arrest  being  ordered, 
he  retired  to  the  States,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for 
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several  years,  engaged  in  literar\-  pursuits.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1847  under  an  aninest}',  and  was  again  elected  to 
parliuiiiriit.      He  died  in  1871. 

Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  l>orn  in  ^[ontreal  in  1792,  was  at 
the  opening  of  the  rebellion  a  physician  in  the  important 
village  of  St.  Denis.  He  was  the  actual  leader  in  the  troubles 
of  1837,  and  at  their  conclusion  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment for  several  months,  and  sent  under  sentence  of  bani.sh- 
ment  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  afterwards  penuitted  to 
return  to  his  native  city,  where  he  rendered  efficient  .service 
in  his  professional  capacity  during  the  subsequent  outbreak 
of  cholera.  He  represented  the  county  of  Richelieu  in  Paiv 
liament,  filled  various  honorable  offices  in  tlie  country,  and 
was  twice  elected  Mayor  of  Montreal.     He  died  in  1863. 

Hon.  Auguste  N.  Morin  was  born  at  St.  Michel  de  Belle- 
chasse,  near  the  city  of  (^tuebec,  in  1803.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1828,  and  by  an  able  legal  course  reached  the  position 
of  judge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly  and 
of  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  was  for  several  years  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  member  of  the  government.  It  was  he  who 
drew  up  the  famous  ninety-two  resolutions  that,  in  1834,  passed 
the  Lower  Canadian  As.sembly,  denouncing  the  exclusion  of 
French  Canadians  from  office  and  the  general  conduct  of  public 
affairs  by  the  government.      He  died  in  1865. 


BRITISH    (iOVERXORS    AND    ADMINIGTRATORS. 

Sir  Gut  Carleton, 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC.  nee.  1774,  1786.  and  1793 

General  Amuerst 1760    General  F.  Haldiuand 1778 

General  James  Mi'RRAY 176.3    Henry    Hamilton  (Lieuten- 

P.  E.  Irving  (President) 176»)        ant-i;overnor) 1784 

H.G.  Cram ahe' (President)..  1770    HenrtHopb  (Lieut.-gov.) —  1785 
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LOWER  CANADA. 

Alured  Cl.^rke 1791 

General  Robert  Prescott..  1798 

ScK  R.  S.  MiLNEs 1799 

Hon-  Thomas  Dunn.  .  1803  and  1811 

Sir  J.  H.  Craig 1807 

Sir  George  Preyost 1811 

Sir  G.  Drummond 1815 

General  John  Wilson 1S16 

Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke 1816 

Duke  (jf  Richmond 1818 

Sir  Ja.mes  Monk. 1819 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  . . .  1820 
Earl  of  Dalhouisie  .  1820  aud  1825 

Sir  F.  N.  Burton  1S21 

Sir  James  Kempt 1S23 

Lord  A  tlmer 1830 

Earl  of  Gosford 18.35 

Sir  John  Colborne 1838 

Earl  of  Durham 1838 

Lord  Sydenham 1839 


UPPER  CANADA. 

Colonel  J.  G.  Simcoe 1792 

Hon.  Peter  Russell  (Pres- 
ident)    1796 

General  Peter  Hunter 1799 

Hon.  Alex. Grant (Pies't)...  1805 

Hon.  Francis  Gore 1806 

Sir  Isaac  Brock 1811 

Sir  R.  H  .  She affe 1812 

Baron  de  Rottenburg  (Pres- 
ident)    1813 

Sir  Gordon  Drummond 1813 

Sir  George  Murray 1815 

Sir  F.  p.  Robinson 1815 

Hon.  Samuel  Smith.  .  1817  and  1820 
Sir  p.  Maitland  ....  1818  and  1820 
Sir  John  Colborne  (Admin- 
istrator)   1828 

Sir  Francis  B.  Head 1836 

Sir  George  Arthur 185S 


CHAPTKK     III. 
From  the  Act  of  Union  to  the  Confederation. 

]s-)l     Tc.     1S07. 

Principal  Events. — The  tixsi  parlianifnt  of  United 
Canada  opens  at  Kingston,  June,  1841,  Lord  Syden- 
ham, governor,  and  soon  after  passes  the  Municipal 
Act, — by  which  every  township,  county,  village,  town, 
and  city  is  gi\'cu  the  right  to  manage  its  own  local 
Ashburton  affairs.  In  1842,  the  Ashburton  Treaty  is 
Treaty,  1842.  jnade,  defining  the  boundaries  as  at  present 
existing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
providing  for  the  extradition  of  certain  criminals  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  In  1844,  the  Pul)lic  and  High 
School  system  of  education  for  Upper  Canada  is  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  Kyerson.  In  1847,  Lord  Elgin  becomes  gov- 
ernor. During  his  administration  the  customs  duties, 
'heretofore  imposed  by  the  British  government  on  goods 
entering  Canada,  are  removed,  1847  ;  the  St.  Lawivncc 
canals  are  completed,  1848  ;  Rebellion  Losses  Bills  are 
passed  (1847-9)  to  indemnify  {persons  in  both  provinces 
Grand  Trunk  for  losses  sustained  by  the  recent  rebellion  ; 
Railway?'"''  ^^^"^  ^'nt^sh  parli=iment  transfers  the  Post 
begun.  Ottice  Department  to  the  Canadian  govern- 

ment, 1851  ;  the  (Jraud  Truidv  and  (heat  AVestern  Rail- 
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ways  are  begun  ;  tlie  Municipal  Loan  Act  is  passed,  by 

which   municipalities    could   borrow  money   from   the 

government  to  make  local  improvements;  in   1854,  a 

Reciprocity  Treaty  is  made  Itetween  Can-  Reciprocity 

ada  and  the    I'nited  States,  providing  for  Treaty,  1854. 

the  mutual  exchange  of  natural  products,  and  is  to  last 

for  ten  years  ;  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  is  abolished,  and 

the  Clergy  Reserves  are  secularized  (see  page  68).     In 

1855,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  governor,  the  INIilitia  Act  is 

passed;  in    1858,  Decimal   Currency  is  introduced  the 

first  Atlantic  Telegrajjli  Cable  is  laid,  and  Ottawa  chosen 

by  Queen  Victoria  to  be  the   capital  of  Canada.     In 

1860,  the  Prince  of  Wales  visits  Canada.     In  1861-5, 

a  great  Civil  War  rages  in  the  United  States  (see  page 

71).      In   1866,   Canada  is  disturbed  by  Fenian  raids 

(see  page  73).      In   1867,  the  British  North  America 

Act  is  passed,  providing  for  the  Confederation  of  the 

British  American  Provinces  (see  page  70). 

How  United  Canada  Flourished. — The  twenty-six 

years  that  followed   the  Act  of  Union   made  a  period 

of  great  internal  development  and  improve- 

,       rp,  ,   ,.  1    .      ^         Population. 

nient.      ine    population    nicreased   to    two 

million  seven  hundred  thousand,  of  which  one  million 

five  hundred  thousand  belonged  to  the  Upper  Province. 

Canals  increasing,  steamboats  getting  more  numerous, 

and  railroads  extending  in  various  directions,  facilitated 

the  transit  of  goods,  local  travel,  the  spread  of  popida- 

tion,  the  settlement  of   tlie  country,  and  the  develop- 
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ineiit  of  its  I'esources.  Farming,  luiiiing,  aiul  manu- 
facturing niadt:-  great  headway,  and  when  the  Workl's 
Fair  was  held  in  Lundi^i,  in  1851,  Canada's  exhibit 
of  licr  industrial  resources  drew  marked  attention. 
Municipal  '^^^^'  Municipal  Si/Kfi'm  freed  the  country 
System.  from     the     tyranny,     or    carelessness,     of 

Quarter  Sessions  and  Boards  of  Connuissionei-s — the 
previous  managers  of  local  affairs — and  created  an 
active  and  healthy  emulation  among  the  municipal- 
ities. The  acquisition  of  land  was  made-  easier  in 
Lower  Canada  hy  the  abolition  of  the  Scii/m'oridl  Ten- 
ure, and  the  country  at  large  derived  benefit  and  satis- 
faction when  the  Clergij  Reservf-s  were  secularized, — 
that  is,  when  the  bulk  of  the  land  set  apart  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  was  placed 
on  sale,  and  the  money  so  realized  given  to  the  munic- 
ipalities for  educational  or  local  improvement  purposes. 
Municipal  ^ '"'  Manicijicd  Loan  Ad  did  not  M'ork  as 
Loan  Act.  ^\-,>i[  j^g  ]i;„|  l^een  expected.  For,  although 
it  aided  for  a  time  some  struggling  municii)alities,  it  en- 
couraged excessive  l)orrowing,and  many  sank  hopelessly 
into  debt,  which  had  to  be  assumed  by  the  government. 
When  Great  Britain  removed  the  customs  duties  on  cer- 
tain goods  entering  Canada,  and  when  the  Keciprocity 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  Avas  estalilished,  Cana- 
dian trade  Avith  these  two  countries  grew 
School  System.         •  ,i      •  .      ,  ,    •  ,  rp, 

I'aindly  in   extent   and   importance,     ilu- 

School  System  (('Xi>laintMl  elscwheiv).  which  was  estal>- 
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lislieJ  during  this  period,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  world.  The  country  was  not  without 
its  afflictions.  Typhus  fever  appeared  in  1847,  and  the 
cholera  in  1854,  carrying  off  thousands,  and  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  ^lontreal  Avere  devastated  by  extensive  fires. 
Among  the  wonders  of  the  period  were  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  and  the  construction  of  the 
A^ctoria  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
Montreal. 

The  Political  World. — Although  responsible  gov- 
ernment had  lieen  granted,  tlio  two  political  parties — 
named  Conservatives  and  Reformers — formed  in  Can- 
ada before  the  rebellion,  found  other  causes  PartyDis- 
of  dispute.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  was  putes. 
ajtpointed  governor  in  1843,  made  some  appointments  to 
office  without  the  consent  of  his  Ministry  (Reform), 
Avho  accordingly  resigned,  and  the  governor  for  a  time 
ruled  without  a  ministry.  This  aflfliir  pro\'(jked  a 
fierce  contention  lietween  the  parties — the  Conserva- 
tives supporting,  and  the  Reformers  condemning  the 
governor's  conduct.  The  bill  {Rt-])elb'on  indemnity 
Lnsft^s)  to  indenniify  I'pper  Canailians  for  ^^^^• 
losses  sustained  during  the  rebellio)i  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Conservatives,  who  called  the  interested 

persons  rebels,  and  wlien  a  similar  bill  was 

Eiots  in  To- 
passed  for  Lower  Canada,  in  1849,  the  Con-     ronto  and 

,-  •    T  J.  J.1    J.  1      Montreal- 

servatives  grew  so  indignant  that  a  second 

rebellion  was  feared.     As  it  was,  riots  M'ere  raised  in 
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Toronto  and  ^lontxeal.     In  the  latter  city,  at  that  time 

the  capital,  the  nioh  insulted  the  j,'ovenif»r,  Loid  El^in, 

for  havinif  given  his  assent  to  the  liill,  drove  the  niem- 

licis  of  the  Assemhlv  fron.  their  chaniher 
Burning  of  i      %»     i-  -i  i- 

Parliament     and  set  fire  to  the   rarlianient  buildings, 

ui  ings.  ], inning  tliein  down  and  destroying  the 
li])raiv  and  State  records.  The  Home  government  sus- 
tained tli(!  governor  and  severely  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  his  o[)i)onents.  After  tliat  Toronto  and  Quebec 
were  made  the  capital  alternately.  Tlu;  most  impor- 
tant political  changes  made  in  this  period  were  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment from  eighty-four  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
tlic  making  of  the  Legislative  Council  elective,  in 
Agitation  for  1856.     Then    followed    an    agitation    for 

fionT^Po^u-  l^'T''''-^''"^"^'"'^  ^"J  Pop'flation,  conducted 
lation.  chiefly  by  Upper  Canadians,  on  the  ground 

that  their  i)rovince  was  not  duly  represented  in  parlia- 
ment. Tliis  agitation,  together  with  the  growing  strife 
of  parties  (now  about  equal  in  munbers),  and  the  jeal- 
ousy between  the  two  provinces,  were  among  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  proposition  of  Conf(?deration,  and  the 
ultimate  Union  of  the  British  Provinces  into  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  Among  the  party  leaders  of  those 
days  were  Draper  and  Macdonalil  on  the  .side  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  Baldwin,  Lafontaine,  and  Brown 
on  the  side  of  the  Reformers. 

The  British  North  America  Act.— This  Act  pro 
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vided  for  tlie  union  of   the   four  provinces  of  Upper 

Canada,  Lower    Canada,  New   Brunswick,  and   Xova 

Scotia,   under    the    designation   of    tlie    Dominion    of 

Canada.      Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  to  l)e  called 

respectively    Ontario    and    Quebec.     The    Government 

ifovernnient  of  the  Dominion  Avas  to  con-    °:;i;!„  °f 
"  minion  oi 

sist  of  a  Governor-general,  representing  the  Canada. 
Queen,  and  a  Federal  Parliament,  composed  of  two 
Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Commons — the  former  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  the  latter  elected  by  the  people. 
Each  province  was  allowed  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a 
local  legislature  for  the  management  of  its  own  local 
aflfairs.  Other  provinces  could  enter  the  L'nion  with 
the  consent  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  Lnperial 
government  guaranteed  a  loan  of  three  millions  sterling 
to  lielp  to  build  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Ottawa 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  Lord 
Monck  the  first  governor-general.  The  Act  went  into 
force  July  1,  18G7. 

The  American  Civil  War  (1861-5). — The  practice 
of  keeping  slaves,  which  was  hajipily  given  up  in  Can- 
ada at  an  early  day  (1803),  was  retained  for  many  years 
aft(;rwards  by  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Republic.  Towards  the  end  of  1860,  it  became  evi- 
dent that   the  United  States  government 

Secession  of 
had  determined  to  abolish  slavery.     The     Slave-hold- 

slave-holding  States  strongly  objected,  and     ^°^  ^*^*®^' 
early  in  1861,  they,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  seceded 
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from  the  ITiiion  ami  forinetl  a  new  rei)iil)lic,  wliich  they 
called  the  ('oiitVdcrati;  States  of  America.  Tliis  wjvs 
taken  as  an  act  (if  relH-llioii  l)y  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and  a  long,  extensive,  and  most  dejilorable 
civil  war  ensued  hetween  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Stat(!S.  Whatever  may  Ix;  tluiught  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  there  can  be  no  (question  as  to  the  bravery 
displayed  by  the  Southern  soldiers  and  the  skill  of  tln'ir 
officers,  among  wlium  wen- (lencrals  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
Beauregard.  Tlie  iirincipal  officers  of  merit  on  the 
Xorthern  side  were  (lenerals  (trant,  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  Confeder- 
ates were  generally  successful  ;  but  the  deternnnation, 
superior  numlx-rs,  anil  wealth  of  the  Northern  States 
Rebellion        tinally     triumphed.       The     rebellion    was 

crushed  and     ^.^.,^gii^.j      the    authority    of    the    United 

Slavery  aboi-  '  -^ 

ished.  States    government   restored,  and   slavery 

al)olislie(l.  The  American  government  then  laid  two 
charges  against  Great  Britain.  ( )ne  was  that  most  of 
the  rebel  cruisers,  notal)ly  the  Alabama,  that  had 
swept  American  commerce  from  the  seas  during  the 
war,  M'ere  built  in  British  waters  ;  the  other,  that  Can- 
ada had  been  alloweil  to  be  a  base  of  operations  for 
Southeiu  laidtTs  into  I'uited  States  territory.  After 
some  years'  ilelay,  these  and  other  questions  were 
seltled  by  the  Treaty  of  AVashington  in  1871  (see 
page  81). 

The  Fenians.     -.Vbout  the  dosi'  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
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society  known  as  the  Fenian  Brotlierhood,  that  had  heen 
organized  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
Ireland  from  English  rule,  threatened  to  invade  Canada 
and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against  Great  Britain. 
In  June,  1866,  all  Canada  was  startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  l)(»dy  of  several  hundreds  of  Fenians  in- 
Fenians,  led  by  Colonel  O'Xeill,  had  en-  vade  Canada, 
tered  the  province  at  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buifalo. 
Immediately  volunteers  and  regulars  were  on  the  move 
to  expel  them.  They  M'ere  met  near  Ridgeway,  some 
miles  east  of  the  "NVelland  Canal,  by  corps  of  volun- 
teers from  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  These,  after  a  short 
battle,  Avere  forced  to  retire.  The  Fenians  did  not  fol- 
low up  their  victory,  but  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a 
strong  force  of  British  regulars,  they  withdrew  to  Fort 
Erie.  Here  the  most  of  them  embarked  in  a  scow  for 
the  American  shore,  Imt  were  compell(;d  to  surrender 
to  the  American  gun-boat  Michiijan.  Others,  that  had 
been  left  behind,  were  taken  liy  tlie  Canadian  aTithor- 
ities  and  brougiit  before  the  courts.  Some  were  con- 
demned to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  the  rest 
set  free.  Those  captured  by  the  gun-boat  were  liber- 
ated on  promising  to  return  home.  Similar  daring 
attempts  were  made  at  other  points  along  the  frontier, 
but  failed,  and  only  brought  contempt  on  their  authors. 
The  loss  of  life  among  the  Canadians  was  not  great,  al- 
though much  to  be  regretted.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed througli  Canada,  and  the   country  was  put   to 
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iiiucli  iiiiiioyauco  and  expense.     It  is  worthy  of  note 

that,  althou<,'li   tlie  raiders  came  from  the 
No  compen-      ,,.,..     ^         i        » 
sation  fo.-         I  nited   States,  tlie  American  government 

°^^^^'  made  no  compensation  to  Canada  for  the 

losses  tlit^  latter  sustained. 

The  Other  Provinces.  — Xi)\ a  Scotia  and  Xkw 
Brunswk  K  Averc  originally  owned  hy  France,  mider 
the  nanu!  of  .Vcadia.  TIk^  whole  territory  was  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  hy  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  Ill  1758,  it  was  given  a  constitution  by  Great 
Ikitain,  which  provided  fnr  iin  .Assembly  elected  by 
the  people,  and  a  Council  named  l)y  the  Crown.  After 
the  American  Revolution  several  thousand  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists  settled  in  the  country,  and  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Xew  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia  were  formeU. 
In  1820,  Xova  Scotia  received  Cape  Breton  Island. 
In  1838,  it  obtained  responsible  government,  after 
which  Xova  Scotia  made  rapid  i)rogress. 

Xew  Brunswick,  as  we  have  seen,  became  a  proA^- 

ince  in  1784.      Its  population  Avas  at  that 
New  Bruiis-  ,         i       •  •    n 

wick  becomes  tune    largely    increased    by    an    influx    of 

a  Province.  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  again  after 
the  war  of  1812,  when  a  large  number  of  disbanded 
soldiers  settled  in  the  province.  In  1837,  the  pro- 
vincial revenues  were  given  over  to  the  control  of  the 
local  government.  Xew  I>i-uiiswick  possesses  abun- 
dant natural  resources,  and  has  advanced  rapiiUy  in 
wealth  and  importance. 
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Prince    Edward    Islaxd    (name,!    l\v    the    French 

St.  John  Island)  was   owned  by  France  until    1763, 

when,   bv   the   treaty   of  Paris,  it  liecame  _  .       _, 
'      ■^  ^  '  Prince  Ed- 

British  })ropert y  and  formed  part  of  Xova  ward  Island 

l}6C0ni6S 

Scotia.  The  land  was  divided  under  lease-  British  prop- 
liold  among  othcers  of  the  Fa-itisii  army  ^^^^ 
and  navy.  In  1773,  it  received  a  separate  govern- 
ment, but  it  was  not  until  1851  that  the  government 
was  made  responsible.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  it 
has  a  larger  population  than  any  other  province,  and 
has  always  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1873. 

British  Columbia  and  Yaxcouver  Island  were 
formerly  separate  provinces.  The  former  was  first  vis- 
ited, in  1770,  by  an  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  in  1792,  Captain  Yancouvei',  a  British  naval 

officer,  discovered  the  island  that  bears  his 

Admitted  to 
name.      In    1858,    thev  were    formed    into    theUnion, 

1871 

one  province,  Init  were  separated  in  1863. 

They  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1871,  as  the 
province  of  British  Cohnnlna. 

Manitoba  and  the  Xorthwest  are  dealt  witli  else- 
where. 

EMINENT    MEN. 

Sir  James  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin,  a  British  statesman,  was 
horn  in  1811,  ami  (Ued  in  186-3.  He  entered  puhlic  hte  a.s  a 
member  of  the  British  ])ar]iament  in  1811,  and  in  1816  was 
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appointed  Governor-general  of  Canada.  His  career  in  this 
country  (1847-54)  is  identified  with  many  important  measures, 
including  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
In  1857,  he  was  appointed  Britisli  Minister  to  Cliina,  and  in 
1862  was  made  Governor-general  of  India,  where  he  died  the 
following  year,  universally  regretted. 

Hon.  Robert  Baldwin,  C.B.,  was  horn  in  Toronto  in  1804. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  18"28,  hecame  executive 
councillor  in  1836,  solicitor-general  in  1840,  attorney-general 
and  joint  premier  of  Canada  in  1842  and  1848,  and  was  for 
many  years  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
died  in  1858. 

Hon.  Sir  Louis  H.  Lafontaine  was  born  at  Boucherville, 
Lower  Canada,  in  1807.  He  was  a  member  oi  the  Legislature 
for  many  years,  and  a  distinguished  political  leader  in  Lower 
Canada.  In  1842  and  1848,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general 
and  joint  premier  of  Canada.  He  was  made  Chief  Justice  of 
Lower  Canada  in  1853,  and  created  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom.      He  died  in  1864. 

Adolphus  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Upper 
Canada  in  1803.  He  became  a  Methodist  minister  in  1825,  and 
foundeil  the  Guardian  in  1829.  He  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  L^^pper  Canada  in  1844,  and  after 
an  extensive  tour  through  the  United  States  and  Europe,  he 
published  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Canadian  schools 
in  1847.     He  died  in  Toronto  in  1882. 

Sir  George  E.  Cartier,  of  the  family  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
was  born  at  St.  Antoine  (Vercheres),  Lower  Canada,  in  1814. 
He  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  hatf  a  price  set 
upon  his  head,  but  obtained  the  beneiit  of  the  amnesty  of  1840. 
In  1855,  he  was  appointed  jirovincial  secretary,  and  soon  after 
attorney-general.  In  1858,  he  becanic  Premier  of  Canada,  with 
ilacdonald  as  his  colleague  in  Upper  Canada.      He  assisted  in 
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carrying  out  many  useful  legislative  measures,  including  the 
Confeileration  of  the  Provinces.      He  died  in  England  in  1873. 

Sir  Francis  Hincks  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1807.  At  dif- 
ferent times,  in  Canada,  he  engaged  iu  commercial  pursuits, 
journalism,  ami  politics.  He  was  Finance  Minister  for  many 
years,  and  was  Prime  Minister  iu  1851.  He  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Britisli  Guiana  iu  1862,  received  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  again  appointed  Finance  Minister  of  Canada  iu 
1869.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  responsible  government 
in  Canaila.      He  died  in  Montreal  in  1885. 

Most  Rev.  Ignace  Bourget,  Bishop  of  Montreal,  born  at 
Point  Levis,  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  October  30,  1799.  Ordained 
November  22,  1822,  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Lartigue  in 
1837,  he  became,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
Owing  to  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1876,  be- 
ing made  titular  Archbishop  of  Marianopolis,  in  partibus.  His 
episcopate  was  an  eventful  one,  and  his  services  to  the  Catholic 
Church  iu  Canada  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  He  brought  fif- 
teen religious  Orders  into  the  countrv,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Jesuits,  Oblates,  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
Fathers  of  Holy  Cross,  Sisters  of  Providence  (founded  in  1828, 
bj'  Jilme.  Ve  J.  B.  Gamelin,  and  canonically  erected  in  1844  by 
Mgr.  Bourget),  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Brotliers  of  Char- 
ity, etc.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  sanctity  that  many  mira- 
cles have  been  attrilnited  to  him.  He  celebrated  the  golden 
Jubilee  of  his  ordination  in  1872,  and  died  June  8,  1885,  leav- 
ing a  name  honored  alike  by  all  classes  and  ci'eeds. 

GOVERXORS   AND    ADMINISTRATORS    OF   UNITED 
CANADA. 

Babon  Sydenham  (Hon.  Charles    Earl  Cathcart 1845 

PotJLETT  Thompson) 1841    Earl  of  Elgin 1847 

R.D.Jackson,  (Admiuistrator)184r    W.  Rowan,  (Admini8trator)..18!53 

Sir  Charles  Bagot 1842    Sir  Edmcnd  Head 1854 

Sm  Charles  Metcalfe 1843    Lord  Viscount  Monck  . .  1861, 1867 


CliAlTKK     IV. 

From    the    Formation    of    the    Dominion    to   the 
Present  Time. 

ISliT    TO    1880. 

Principal  Events. — In  1869  (Lord  Lisgar,  gov- 
ernor), tlie  Hudson  Bay  Company  cedes  the  North- 
west Territory  to  Canada  for  the  sum  of  one  millidu 
five  liuiuh'cd  thousand  di>llar.<  ;  in  tlic  sanio  year  tlic 
Metis  (lialf  l)reeds)  raise  a  reljellion  in  the  Red  Kiver 
Settlement,  hut  it  is  suppressed  within  a  year,  and  tlie 

.  .  Trovinee  of  Manitoba    formed    (see    i)ag<' 

British  Co-  ^  ,  ,       \    i         , 

lumbia  joins    83).      Britisli    Columl)ia,   imniced   hy   tlie 

the  Union,  pi.^niise  of  the  Dcmiinion  government  to 
build  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  joins  the  Union 
in  1871  ;  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  signed  the  .«ianie 
year  (see  page  81).  In  1872,  Lord  Dufierin  bi'coir.es 
Governor-general.  In  1873,  Prince  Edward  Island  be- 
comes part  of  the  Dominion.  The  Marquis  of  Lome 
is  appointed  Governor-general  in  1878.  The  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  Caiuulian  Pacific  Railway  is  let, 
in  1880,  by  the  Dominion  government  to  the  Stephens 
Syndicate,  and  th<>  railway  is  finished  in  1886.  In 
1883,  the  Manpiis  of  Lansdowne  succeeds  the  Marquis 
of   Lome    as  (luveriuir-general.      In    1885,    the    Metis 
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agitation  in   the  Xorth-west  develops  into  iin  armed 
conflict,    which,     however,    is    snppressed     Franchise 
within    a    few  w-eeks    (see    page  83).     A     ■*-'^*- 
Franchise  Act  is  passed  the  same  year,  largely  extend- 
ing the  liherty  of  voting,  giving  it  even  to  Indians. 

Progress  of  the  Dominion. — ^The  confederation  of 
the  four  provinces  made,  in  the  I)oininion  of  Canada, 
a  great  and  important  nation,  and  when  the  other  prov- 
inces and  the  territories  were  ailded,  the  sway  of  the 
Dominion  extended  over  a  country  rivalling  in  size  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  area  of  Canada  is  al>out 
three  million  hve  hundred  thousand  square  nnles,  and 
the  population,  although  it  has  not  increased  as  rapidly 
as  was  expected,  has  reached  the  respectalile  aggregate 
of  four  million  tive  hundred  thousand.  Eailways 
have  heen  extended,  and  new  lines  constructed,  in- 
creasing the  conveniences  of  travel  and  helping  to  open 
up  the  country.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Intercolonial  Canadian  Pa- 
Railways.  The  lattei-  (running  from  Que-  ^^^010^^?' 
bee  to  Halifax)  was  built  by  the  Do-  Railways, 
minion  government  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-five 
million  dollars,  and  to  the  contractors  of  the  for- 
mer, the  government  gave  twenty-five  million  dollars 
and  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land.  Trade  wnth 
foreign  nations  has  almost  doubled  in  extent  and  value  ; 
the  lumbering  industry  has  not  advanced,  but  mining, 
fishing,  ;;nd  agricidture  have  become  more  productive. 
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Nevertlick'.ss,  the  coinitrv  lias  more  than  once  felt  the 
influence  of  depressinn  in  l)U8ines.s,  caused  Ity  over- 
trading,' and  extravagance  in  years  of  iiros])erity.  The 
dis})l;iy  (if  ])roducts,  Avhich  Canada  made  at  the  World's 
Fair  luld  in  Plnladeljihia,  1876,  sliowed  that  the  <]e- 
velopment  of  her  material  resources  had  made  consitl- 
erable  progi'ess.  The  national  deht  of  Canada  amounts 
to  about  three  liundred  million  dollars. 

Political  Affairs. — The  political  history  of  this 
period  has  been  very  eventful.  A  Conservative  Ad- 
ministration, under  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  ruled  the 
country  until  1873.  In  that  year  the  government  was 
charged  with  receiving  bribes  from  one  of  the  two 
comj^anies  that  were  striving  to  secure  the  contmct  for 
l)uilding  the  Pacific  Railway.  This  affair  is  known  as 
Pacific  Scan-  ^^^®  Pacific  Scandal,  and  caused  the  over- 
**^-  throw   of    Sir  John's   ministry.     The  Re- 

formers, Jed  by  ^Ir.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  then  came 
into  i)ower  and  ruled  until  1878,  when  at  the  general 
elections  of  that  year  they  were  defeated  because  the 
ministry  refused  to  raise  the  customs  duties  and  form 
what  is  known  as  a  protective  tariff.  This  brought' 
l)ack  to  })ower  Sir  John  Macdonakl  and  his  party,  who 
National  established  what  they  called  a  "  National 
Policy.  Policy,"  including  a  high  protective  tarifl', 

designed  to  encoiirage  the  growth  of  home  industries. 
The  question  of  extending  the  fi'anchise  to  the  Indians 
caused  party   feeling  to  run   high,   and  when   several 
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French  Canadian  Conservatives  temporarily  AvitliJrew 

from  the  i-anks  on  account  of  the  execution  of  Riel, 

poHtieal    circles    Avere    greatly    excited.      During    the 

progress  of  the  elections  for  the  Ontario  legislature  in 

the  fall  of  1886,  certain  newspapers  and 

Memorable 
politicians  tried  to  arouse  Protestant  feel-   elections  of 

ing  against  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
Avith  a  view  to  the  overthrow  of  the  local  (Reform) 
government,  because  the  latter  had  passed  some  fair 
and  just  measures  for  the  benetit  of  the  Catholic  Sepa- 
rate Schools  ;  but  this  outrageous  attempt  w-as  resented 
by  the  electors  as  it  deserved,  and  Premier  Mowat  was 
returned  to  power  with  an  increased  majority. 

The  Washington  Treaty. — Disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  questions  of 
the  fisheries,  boundaries,  Fenian  raids,  and  the  Ala- 
bama claims  were  at  last  settled,  in  1871,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.  It  was  negotiated,  at  Washington, 
by  a  committee  called  the  Joint  High  joint  High 
Commission,  composed  of  representatives  Commission, 
of  both  nations  —  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald.  The  treaty  provided  for  (1)  the  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  claims  liy  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  which 
met  at  (xeneva,  Switzerland,  and  after  due  deliberation 
awarded  the  United  States  the  sum  of  fifteen  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  (2)  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  Washington 
Territory  by  reference  to  the  German  Emperor,  who 
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decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States  by  awarding  that 
country  the  ishind  of  San  Juan  ;  (3)  tlie  settlement  of 
the  fisheries  question  by  a  commission,  wliicli  met  at 
Halifax,  and  decided,  in  1878,  that  the  United  States 
should  ])ay  Canada  the  sum  of  five  million  five  liun- 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  the  i)rivilege  allowed  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  fish  in  Canadian  waters. 
Canada's  claims  on  the  Unitetl  States  for 
damages  caused  l)y  the  Fenian  raids  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty,  and  this  omission  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  among  Canadians. 

The  North-west. — That  vast  territory,  bordering 
on  Hudson's  Eay,  and  extending  westward  to  the 
Eocky  jSIountains,  was  coniirmed  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in  1632.  In  spite  of 
this  treaty,  Charles  II.,  in  1G70,  granted  a  charter,  for 
two  hundred  years,  to  a  company  since  knoAvn  as  the 
Hudson  Bay  Hudson  Lay  Company,  to  carry  on  fur- 
Company,  trading  in  that  territory.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  France  ceded  the  whole  Xorth-west 
to  Great  Britiiiii.  In  1784,  the  Xorth-west  Fur  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  opposition  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  the  jealous  rivalry  of  these  companies 
kept  back  the  settlement  of  the  country.  In  1812, 
Lord  Selkirk  imrchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Con> 
pany  a  tract  of  land  along  the  Red  River,  and  began 
the  settlement  of  it  in  1821.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  present  province  of  Manitoba. 
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The  charter  of  the  Hudson   Bay   Company   at  last 
expired,  and,  in  1869,  the  company  ceded  _     .      , 
the  whole  territory  to  Canada  for  the  sum  the  Company 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  do!-  ritoryto 
lars.      The   inhabitants  of  the   Eed  River  Canada. 
settlement,  chiefly  Half-breeds,  objected  to  the  change, 
which  was  made  without  their  consent,  and  which  was 
likely  to    injure    their  rights  and  interests.      Accord- 
ingly they  prevented  the  entry  of  the  officials  sent  by 
the  Dominion  authorities  to  organize  a  new  province, 
and   formed   a   provisional  government  at   provisional 
Fort  Garry,  with  Louis  Eiel  at  its    head.    J°Jer  lS* 
Affairs   remained   in   this   state   for  about   Kiel- 
a  year,  when  the  approach  of  Colonel  "NVolseley,  with  a 
force  of  tAvelve   hundred  men,   caused  the  leaders  to 
leave   the   country.      The   Province    of  Manitoba  was 
then  organized,  Avith  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  provinces.     Fort  Garry  was  called  "Winnepeg, 
and  became  tlie  capital  of  the    new  province,  which 
began  to  grow  rapidly  in  population  antl  importance. 

At  a  later  date  the  territory  outside  of  Manitoba  was 
divided  into  the  districts  of  Keewatin,  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan, Assiniboia,  and  Athabasca,  whose  affairs 
were  managed  by  a  Lieutenant-governor  and  council 
appointed  l:)y  the  Dominion  government,  j-^^  Metis 
About  this  time,  the  Half-breeds,  who  Rising, 
had  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Eiver   after    the    formation    of    Manitoba,    began    to 
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fear  that,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  they  would 
be  dispossessed  of  their  holdings.  Accordingly  they 
petitioned  the  Dominion  government  several  times  for 
a  settlement.  Their  petitions  being  neglected,  they 
resorted  to  agitation,  and  called  in  Louis  Kiel  to  aid 
them  in  their  worlc.  A  crisis  was  reached  early  in 
1885,  when  a  conflict  occurred  at  Duck  Lake,  between 
a  party  of  the  Half-l)reeds  and  a  body  of  mounted 
police,  in  which  the  latter  suffered  severely.  A  rising 
then  became  general,  ami  several  Indian  tribes  took 
part  Avith  the  Metis.  The  Dominion  government,  at 
General  Mid-  ^'^^^  roused  to  action,  dispatched  General 
dleton.  Middleton,  w'ith  three  thousand  Canadian 

volunteers,  to  restore  order.  After  some  minor  en- 
gagements, the  rebellion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  of  Batoche,  the  stronghold  of  the  !Metis  (half- 
breeds).  Louis  Kiel,  and  some  of  his  f(jllowers  taken 
in  the  engagement,  were  afterwards  tried,  c<indeinned, 
and  executed  at  Regina,  in  Xovember,  1885.  The 
authority  of  the  govei-nment  was  .soon  re-established. 

KMIXEXT    MEN. 

Frederick  S.  H.  Blackwood,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  states- 
man and  author,  was  bom  in  1826.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1841  as  Baron  Dufferin  and  Clandeboye,  and  subsequently 
filled  several  high  positions  under  the  British  government.  In 
1872,  he  was  appointed  Governor-general  of  Canada,  and  for  six 
years  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  witli  great  ability 
and  distinction. 
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Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  born  in  Glasgow  iu  1815. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1844.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  activeh'  iden- 
tified with  Canadian  politics,  and  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
most  of  the  prominent  offices  in  the  government  of  tlie  country, 
including  the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  which  he  has  held 
several  times.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Pacific  Scandal  affair, 
his  government  (Conservative)  resigned  in  1873,  but  he  was 
returned  to  jiower  in  1878  on  the  strength  of  the  National 
Policy.  He  was  Premier  until  his  death  (1891),  and  was  an 
able  debater  and  a  skilful  party  leader. 

Cardinal  E.  A.  Taschereau  was  born  at  Ste.  JNIarie  de  la 
Beauce,  Province  <^Uu'bec,  in  1S20.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1842,  and  in  185C  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Canon  Law, 
in  which  science  he  has  proved  himself  an  eminent  teacher.  In 
1871  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  as  successor  to 
Archbishop  Baillargeon,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal 
in  1886. 

Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Lynch,  D.D.,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto,  was  born  in  Ireland  on  the  6tli  of  February, 
1816.  In  his  early  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
labors  as  a  missionary  in  the  South,  and  to  the  present  day  n<j 
contemporary  ecclesiastic  has  been  more  indefatigable  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1859,  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  in  1870  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Archbishop.  He  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
sermons  and  pastoral  letters  that  are  read  through  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  are  noted  for  tlieir  pathos  and  literary 
merit.      He  died  in  Toronto,  Jlay  12,  1888. 

Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1825. 
Being  an  ardent  patriot,  he  early  joined  the  "  Young  Ireland  " 
party.  After  the  unsuccessful  rising  of  1848,  he  fled  to  Amer- 
ica, wliei'e  he  s[)ent  several  years,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
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He  settled  in  iloiitreal  in  1858,  and  for  many  years  rejiresented 
that  city  in  the  Canadian  parliament.  He  was  a.ssa.ssinated  in 
Ottawa  in  1868.  As  a  poet,  he  holds  a  hit{h  rank  ;  as  an  ora- 
tor, journalist,  and  statesman,  he  has  had  few  eijuals.  He  was 
o)ie  of  the  cliii'f  ]iiniiint(  rs  of  Confederation. 

Sir  Etienne-Pascal  Tach^  was  horn  at  St.  Thomas  de 
Montmagny,  Lower  Canada,  in  1795.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion during  the  war  of  1812-15,  first  as  ensign  then  as  lieutenant, 
and  for  his  gallant  coinluet  at  Chauteanguay  was  rewarded  with 
a  medal.  In  1848,  he  was  in  the  Cahinet  of  the  Lafontaine 
Baldwin  Jlinistry  ;  in  1856,  he  was  President  of  the  Council ; 
in  1855,  leader  of  the  administration  with  Sir  Allen  MoNab, 
and  with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  1856  and  1864,  when  the 
Bill  of  Confederation  was  discussed  an<l  adapted.  He  also  held 
the  position  of  Adjutant  General  of  ililitia.  He  died  at  St. 
Thomas,  in  1865  ;  honored  by  his  sovereign  and  beloved  by 
the  people.  He  was  a  model  of  political  honesty,  and  of  devo- 
tion to  Canadian  interests. 

GOVERNORS   OF   THE   DO.MIXIOX. 

Lord  Monck 1867    Marquis  of  Lorne 1878 

Lord  Lisgar 1868    Marquis  of  Lansdowxe 1888 

Lord  Dufferin 187S    Lord  Stanley 1888 

CHIEF   DATES   OF   THE    15RITISH    PERIOD. 

Quebec  Act  i)a,ssed 1774. 

Americans  defeated  at  Quebec   1775. 

Constitutional  Act  jjassed 1791. 

First  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 1792. 

War  with  United  States 1812-1815. 

Common  Schools  e.stablished 1816. 

Canadian  Rebellion 1 837-1838. 
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Act  of  Union 1841. 

Ashburton  Treaty  signed 1842. 

Reciprocity  Treaty  signed 1854. 

Clergy  Reserves  secularized 1854. 

Seigniorial  Tenure  abolished 1854. 

Canada  visited  by  the  Prince  of  "Wales. .          1860. 

Fenian  Invasion 1866. 

Dominion  of  Canada  formed 1867. 

Acquisition  of  the  Xorth-west 1869. 

Treaty  of  AVashiugton 1871. 

North-west  Rebellion 1870  and  1885. 


rHAPTER    A'. 
Parliamentary,    Municipal,    and    Educational. 

The  Canadian  Constitution. — The  Constitution  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  contained  in  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867.  Tliis  Act  fully  described  how  Canada  was  to  be 
governed.  On  account  of  its  length,  the  essential  parts  only 
are  presented  here.  The  government  of  Canaila  is  cs-sentially  a 
limited  monarchy,  whose  head  is  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
The  government  consists  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive. 
Parliament  '^'"^  Legislature,  or  Parliament,  is  composed  of 
of  Canada.  (i)  the  Governor-general  representing  the  Queen, 
and  appointed  by  the  Home  government ;  (2)  the  Senate,  or 
Upper  House,  whose  members  arc  apjiointed  by  the  Crown  for 
life  ;  and  (3)  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  members  arc  elected 
by  the  people.  The  consent  of  these  three  branches  must  Ije 
given  to  every  bill  before  it  can  become  law.  The  Executive  of 
the  Dominion  consists  of  the  Governor-general  and  a  Cabinet, 
or  Ministry  of  thirteen  members. 

The  Governor-geiicral  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  mil- 
Duties  of  the  it^'y  ^"'^  naval  forces  of  Canada  ;  with  the  ad\'ice 
Governor-  of  his  Ministry  he  ajqioints  the  Lieutenant-gov- 
general.  ernors  of  the  various  provinces,  the  members  of 

the  Senate,  the  judges,  and  other  officers  ;  he  assembles,  pro- 
rogues, and  dissolves  Parliament,  as.sents  to  all  bills  not  reserved 
for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  has  the  power  in  the  Sovereign's 
.  name  to  commute  a  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  Ministry,  are 
chosen  by  the  Premier,  and  by  constitutional  usage  they  must 
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have  seats  in  rarliaiiieiit,  to  which  tliej'  are  responsible  for  all 
their  a«ts.  Each  of  the  thirteen  Canadian  ilinisters  has  charge 
of  some  one  of  the  departments  into  wliicli  tlie  work  of  carrying 
on  the  government  is  divided. 

The  Senate  of  Canada  corresponds  to  the  British  House  of 
Lords.  It  consists  of  seventy-eight  members,  of  wliom  Onta- 
rio sends  twenty-fonr,  Quebec  twenty-four,  New  Brunswick  ten. 
Nova  Scotia  ten,  Prince  Edward  Island  four,  Manitoba  three, 
and  British  Columbia  three.  The  House  of  Com-  House  of 
inons  at  present  consists  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  Commons, 
members,  of  whom  Ontario  sends  ninety-two,  Quebec  sixty-five. 
Nova  Scotia  twenty-one,  New  Brunswick  sixteen.  Prince  Edward 
Island  six,  British  Columbia  six,  and  JManitoba  five.  Bills 
granting  money  can  originate  with  the  Commons  only.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  elected  for  five  years. 

Each  province  has  a  Lieutenant-governor  and  a  Legislature. 
The  latter,  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  con- 
sists of  but  one  chamber  ;  but  in  each  of  the  other  provinces 
there  is  a  .second  chamber,  called  the  Legislative  Local  Legis- 
Coiincil.  Local  legislatures  are  elected  for  four  latures. 
years,  and  have  each  a  Ministry  with  departments  presided  over 
by  members  of  the  Provincial  Executive.  In  Ontario,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  consists  of  the  Attorney-general,  Minister  of 
Education,  Provincial  Secretary,  Provincial  Treasurer  and  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  and 
Commissioner  of  Public  "Works. 

The  Dominion  government  has  jurisdiction  over  the  public 

debt  and  propertv,  trade  and  commerce,  raising     ^     .   ,.    . 

.  .   .       ,     ,  Jurisdiction 

money  on  the  credit  of  the  Dominion  by  loan  or     ^f  ^jjg  j)g. 

taxation,  the  postal  service,  militia,  fisheries,  nav-     minion  Gov- 

,.        ,      ,  •  1      1        i.         ernment. 

igation,    banks,    currency,    coinage,    bankruptcy, 

marriage  and  divorce,  criminal  law,  pialilic  works,  and  in  com- 
mon with  the  local  legislatures,  agriculture  and  immigration. 
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It  has  diarge  of  the  revenue  (or  moneys  obtaineil  from  customs 
duties  ami  excise),  from  which  it  pays  tlie  expenses  of  the  public 
scrviri^,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  subsidies  to  the  several 
Provincial  local  governments.  The  Provincial  legislatures 
Legislatures,  can  levy  direct  taxes  for  provincial  purix»ses,  bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  province,  organize  and  amend 
municijial  institutions,  define  civil  and  property  rights,  legislate 
on  the  administration  of  justice,  establish  reformatories,  public 
prisons  and  asylums,  undertake  local  works,  and  make  laws 
with  regard  to  education.  Both  Dominion  and  Provincial  Par- 
liaments must  meet  annually,  and  the  principle  of  responsible 
government  prevails  in  each.  (For  definitions  of  technical 
terms  .see  Outlixe.s  of  English  Histoky,  page  119.) 

The  Dominion  Executive  is  responsible  for  the  duties  of  the 
Dominion  Ji'diciary.  Through  the  Governor-general,  in 
Executive.  Council,  it  appoints  all  the  judges  of  the  Superior, 
District,  and  County  Courts,  and  pays  their  .salaries.  The.se 
judges  hold  their  positions  during  good  behavior,  and  can  be 
removed  oidy  liy  petition  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  the 
Local  Gov-  local  governments  are  charged  with  the  adminis- 
ernments.  t rat  ion  of  the  laws,  they  appoint  sheriffs  and  mag- 
istrates, and  organize  courts  that  do  not  deal  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  Dominion  at  large.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has 
been  constituted  by  the  Dominion  Executive,  and  although  it 
is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  Canada,  its  decisions  can  be 
rctfired  fur  final  settlement  to  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 

Municipal  Government. — The  Municipal  Act  of  1S41  gave 
cities,  towns,  villages,  counties,  and  townships  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  local  attairs.  To  give  a  village  this  right 
(that  is,  to  incorporate  it),  it  must  have  a  population  of  seven 
humlreil  and  fifty,  a  town  must  have  two  thousand,  and  a  city 
ten  thousand.*     The  enactments  of  a  nmnicipal  corporation  ave 

♦There  are  cities  in  Quel>ec  with  less  tlian  ten  f'lousanil  inhabitants. 
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called  B3"-La\vs,  and  can  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  police, 

makin£:c  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  aiding     _    , 

,      ,  .     ,        ,        .    .  °.    ,   .      °     By-Laws. 

schools,  agricultural  societies,  mechanics  insti- 
tutes, charitable  institutions,  etc.  The  members  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  council  of  city,  are  called  Aldermen,  or  Councilors  ; 
of  a  town,  village,  county,  or  township.  Councilors  ;  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  town  *  is  called  ilayor  ;  of  a  county, 
"Warden;  and  a  township,  f  Reeve.  Each  township  in  Ontario 
elects  a  council  of  five  members  to  manage  its  affairs.  The 
Reeves  of  the  townships  in  a  county  form  the  County 
County  Council.  All  the  members  of  these  cor-  Council, 
porations  are  elected  annually  by  the  votes  of  the  rate-payers  (in- 
cluding unmarried  women  and  widows)  possessing  the  necessary 
propert}'  qualification.  The  voting  is  by  liallot.  Eacli  munici- 
jiality,  town,  and  village  in  Quebec  has  a  Council  of  .seven 
members  to  manage  its  business.  The  presiding  officer,  called 
Mayor,  is  elected  from  their  number.  The  mayors  of  the  dif- 
ferent municipalities  of  a  county  form  the  County  Council. 
They  elect  from  among  their  number  a  presiding  officer  called 
JFardcn. 

Education. — By  the  British  Xorth  America  Act  the  subject 
of  education  was  left  to  each  province.  The  municipalities  of 
Ontario  are  di-vided  for  the  purposes  of  education  into  School 
kSections,  whose  afTairs  are  managed  by  School  Boards,  elected 
in  much  tlie  same  way  as  Jlunicipal  Councils  are  elected. 
Previous  to  1876,  these  bodies  were  governed  under  the  Legisla- 
ture by  a  Chief  Superintendent,  aided  by  a  Coun-  Minister  of 
cil  of  Public  Instruction.  In  1S7C  the  office  of  Education. 
Jlinister  of  Education  was  created.      This  Minister  assumed  the 

*  In  some  of  the  provinces,  the  ehief  magistrate  of  a  town  is  elected  by 
the  Councilors  from  among  their  number,  and  is  called  President. 

t  The  toirnships  of  Quebec  are  usually  called  2^<:i'"'shes,  and  generally 
bear  the  name  of  a  saint.     The  chief  magistrate  is  called  Mayor. 
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duties  of  the  Council  referred  to,  and  liis  department  is  held 
responsible  to  tlic  Legislature  for  the  management  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  Public,  Separate,  High,  and  Xormal  Schools  through- 
out the  province,  and  for  the  carrying  out  the  school  law  and 
regulations.  The  cost  of  supporting  all  these  schools  is  borne 
partly  by  the  Legislature,  and  partly  by  the  municipalities  or 
sections,  whose  school  boards  have  the  power  of  levying  an 
annual  rate  for  that  purpo.se.  Previous  to  confederation, 
Separate  Catholic  Separate  Schools   hatl  been  established 

Schools.  ill  Upper  Canada,  and  Dissentient  (chiefly  Prot- 

estant) Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system  ;  and  the  continued  existence  of  both  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Act  of  Confederation.  The  public  school  system  of  Quebec 
is  similar  to  that  of  Ontario,  except  that  the  Dissentient  Schools 
of  the  former  i)rovince  are  more  privileged  than  the  Catholic 
Separate  Schools  of  Ontario.  The  Seminary  of  Quebec  is  the 
oldest  college  of  Canada  f  1 66-3).  Laval  ( Catholic)  University,  Que- 
bec (with  its  branch  in  Montreal),  is  the  liighest  Catliolic  educa- 
tional institution  in  tlie  Dominion.  It  has  a  royal  charter, 
and  is  recognized  by  the  Pope  as  a  Catholic  University,  with 
power  to  grant  degrees  in  divinity.  St  Joseph's  (Catholic) 
College,  Ottawa,  has  a  royal  charter  as  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa. St.  Michael's  (Catholic)  College,  Toronto,  is  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  latter  a  provincial  institu- 
tion richly  endowed.  The  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  for  the 
training  of  Tiieological  students,  is  directed  by  the  Priests  of 
St.  Sulpice. 
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I.     TREATIES    AFFECTIXG    CAXADA. 

St.  Germain-en-Laye  (near  Paris),  1632  :  Restored  Canada 
and  Acadia  to  France. 

Ryswick  (in  Holland),  1697:  Closed  "King  William's 
War. "  England  and  France  niutually  restored  con(juered 
American  territorj-. 

Utrecht  (near  Amsterdam),  1713:  Closed  "Queen  Anne's 
War,"  and  gave  Acadia,  Xewfoundland,  and  Hudson  Bay  Ter- 
ritorj'  to  England. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (near  Cologne),  174S :  Closed  Austrian 
Succession  War,  and  restored  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton  Island, 
to  the  French. 

Paris,  1763:  Closed  "Seven  Years'  War,"  and  gave  all 
Canada  to  the  English.  At  Versailles  (near  Paris),  1783,  set- 
tled the  boundary  between  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ghent  (in  Belgium),  1814:  Closed  "War  of  181-2  "  by  a 
mutual  exchange  of  territory. 

Ashburton  Treaty,  1842 :  Settled  tlie  disputed  boundary 
between  Xew  Brunswick  and  Maine,  and  provided  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  criminals. 

Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854  :  Provided  for  the  free  exchange 
of  natural  products  between  Canada  and  United  States  ;  ceased 
in  1866. 

Washington  Treaty,  1871  :  Provided  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims,  the  fishery  disputes,  and  the  San  Juan 
boundarv. 
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II.     ACTS    AND    BILLS. 

Quebec  Act,  1774  :  Restored  French  law  (Custom  of  Paris), 

for  all  hut  eriiiiinal  cases. 

Constitutional  Act,  1701  :  Divided  Canada  inio  two  jirov- 
inces,  and  [jruvided  for  Heprcscntative   government. 

Alien  Bill,  1S07  :  Provided  for  the  punishment  of  foreigners 
for  attempting  to  stir  up  sedition. 

Canada  Trade  Act,  1823  :  Required  Lower  Canada  to  pay 
thirty  tliuusand  jiounds  arrears  of  duties  to  Upper  Canada. 

Act  of  Union,  1840  :  Re-imited  the  two  provinces,  and  es- 
tablished Jles2)0)isiblc  government. 

Municipal  Act,  1841  :  Gave  municipalities  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs. 

Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  1849 :  Compensated  persons  for 
losses  sustained  during  the  Rebellion  of  1837. 

Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act,  1852:  Established  a  fund 
from  whicli  muiucijialities  miglit  borrow  money  for  making 
local  improvements. 

British  North  America  Act,  1867 :  Provided  for  the 
Federal  Union  of  the  F>ritish  North  American  Provinces. 

Rupert's  Land  Act,  1868  :  Empowered  the  Hudson  Bay 
Cumpauy  to  surrender  its  territory. 

Manitoba  Act,  1870  :  Described  the  limits  of  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  and  "ave  it  its  constitution. 
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III.     THE    LIEUTEXAXT-GOVERXORS 

OF  THE  FROVIN-CES  OF  THE  DOMIXIOX  OF  CANADA  AND  OF 
THE  NORTH-WEST  TEKRITOKIES,  FROM  CONFEDEI'.ATION  TO 
JANUARY    1,    1888. 

QUEBEC. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Xaruisse-Fortuiiat  Belleau,  Knight.   Julv  2,  1867. 


Reappointed. 
Hon.  Rene-Eilouard  Caron. 
Hon.  Lue  Letellier  de  St.  Just. 
Hon.  Theodore  Robitaille. 
Hon.  Louis-Fran9ois-Rodrigue  Masson. 
Hon.  Auguste  Real  Angers. 

ONTARIO. 

Henry  William  Stisted,  C.  B. 

Hon.  William  Pearce  Holland,  C. B. 

John  Crawford. 

Hon.  Donald  Alex,  ilacdonald,  P.  C. 

Hon.  John  Beverley  Robinson. 

Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

NOVA-SCOTIA. 

Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams,  Baronet,  of  Kars,  K.  C.  B. 

July  1,  1867. 
Charles  Hastings  Doyle,  Major-General. 

Reappointed. 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  P.C. 
Hon.  Adams  George  Archibald,  C.  JI. G. 
Matthew  Henry  Richey. 
Hon.  Archibald  Woodbury  ^IcLelan,  P.C. 
ilalachv  Bowes  Dalv. 


January  31,  1868. 

February  17,  1873. 

December  16,  1876. 

July  26,  1879. 

October  7,  1884. 

October  29,  1887. 

July  8,  1867. 

July  22,  1868. 

Xovember  12,  1873. 

May  21,  1875. 

July  8,  1880. 

June  1,  1887. 


October  25,  1867. 

January  31,  1868. 

May  7,  1873. 

July  23,  1873. 

July  4,  1883. 

July  9,  1888. 

July  14,  1890. 


NEW-BRUNSWICK. 

Charles  Hastings  Doyle,  Major-General.  July  1,  1867- 

Francis  Pym  Harding  C.B.  OL-tober  19,  1867. 
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11(111.  Li'iimcl  Allt^ii  Wilinot. 
Samuel  Leonard  Tilley,  C.  B. 
Hon.  Edward  Barron  Cliandler. 
Hon.  Robert  Duncan  Will  not. 
Hon.  Sir  Saniuel  Luoiiaiil  Tiilcv 


July  2.3, 

Xovember  15, 

July  23, 

February  11, 

K.C.M.r;.,  C.B.  Nov.  11, 


N.  W.  TERRITORIES. 


Hon.  Wiliiaiii  .McDou.^'all.  September  29, 

Hon.  Adams  George  Archibald,  P.C.  May  20, 

Hon.  Francis  Godsehall  Johnson.  April  9, 

Hon.  Alexander  Morris,  I'.C.  December  2, 

Hon.  David  Laird.  October  7, 

Edgar  Devvdney.  December  3, 

Hon.  Joseph  Royal,  LL.D.  July  1, 

MANITOBA. 

Hon.  Adams  George  Arcliibald,  P.C.  May  20, 

Hon.  Francis  Godschall  Johnson.  April  9, 

Hon.  Alexander  Morris,  P.C.  December  2, 

Hon.  Joseph  Edouard  Cauchon.  December  2, 

Hon.  James  Cox  Aikins.  December  2, 

Hon.  Jolm  Christian  Scliultz.  M.D.  July  1, 


1868. 
1873. 
1878. 
1880. 

1885. 

1869. 
1870. 
1872. 
1872. 
1876. 
1881. 
1888. 

1870. 
1872. 
1872. 
1877. 
1882. 
1888. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Hon.  Joseph  "William  Trutch. 


August  14, 
July  28, 
July  20, 
Marcii  28, 


Hon.  Albert  Norton  Kicliards. 
Hon.  Clement  Fraiuis  Cornwall. 
Hugh  Xel.son. 

PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

June  10, 

July  18 

July  19 

August  1 

September  5 


Hon.  William  Robiii.son,  E-sijuire. 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Hodgson. 
Hon.  Thomas  Heath  Haviland. 
Hon.  Andrew  Archibald  Macdonald. 
Jedediali  Slason  Carvtll 


1871. 
1876. 
1881. 
1887. 


1873. 
1874. 
1879. 
1884. 
1889. 
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IV.   ALPHABETICAL   LLST  OF  CANADIAN   AUTHORS. 

Abbott,  Hon.  J.  J.  C. ,  Books  on  Law. 

Abram,  M.  A.,  The  Women's  Guide. 

Achintre,  M. ,  Dc  l Atlanliquc  au  Pacifiquc. 

Adams,  G.  Mercer,  Toronto,  New  and  Old.     Coutriliutions  to 

Periodical  Literature. 
Akins,  T.  B. ,  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Anderson,   James,  The  Union  of  the  British  North  American 

Pro^dnces. 
Anderson,  W.  J. ,  The  Gold  Fields  of  the  World. 
Angers,  Real,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Quebec,  Poems,  Journalism. 
Asclier,  Isidore  G. ,  Voices  from  the  Hearth. 
Aubin,  N.  A.,  La  Chbiiie  Aijn'colc  (Agricultural  Chemistr)'). 
Aubin,  Blain  de  St.,  Contributions  to  Periodical  Literature. 
Batldely,  M. ,  Writings  on  Mineralogy. 
Bagg,  Stanley  Clarke,  Treatises  on  Coins.     The  Ides  of  March. 

Canadian  Archaeology. 
Bagwell,  N.  D.,  Waldo. 
Baillarge,  C.  F. ,  Trnite  de  Geometric  et  Trigoriometrie  {Treatise 

on  Geometry  and  Trigonometry). 
Baillaige,  Rev.  F.  A. ,  La  Nature,  la  Race,  la  Sante. 
Baillargeon,    Mgr. ,    Commentaire  sur  le  Nouveau    Testament 

(Connuentary  on  the  New  Testament).     Recueil  d'Ordon- 

nances  Synodalcs,   etc.   (Collection  of  Ordinances  relating 

to  Synods,  etc.). 
Baird,  W.,  Seventy  Years  of  New  Brunswick. 
Baldwyn,  Augusta,  Poems. 

Barnston,  James,  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants. 
Barry,  K.  M. ,  Honor  Edgeworth. 

Barry,  L.  E.  F. ,  Contributions  to  Periodical  Literatui-e. 
Bearnston,  George,  Botanical  Works. 
Beauchemin,  Abrege  de  Geographie. 
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Beaneherain,  Neree,  Poems. 

Beaudiy,   Abbe  X.,  Le  Conseiller  da  PcjyyZc  (Peojile's  Guide). 

The  Younf<  Converts.     A  Month  of  Mary. 
Beaudrj',  Judge  J.  U.,  Code  des  Ctird  Marguilliers  ft  Parais- 

siois,  Ordonnances  dc  M.  dc  Maisonncuvc. 
Beaugrand,  H.,  Si.x  Moisdans  Ics  Montayncs  Rodicuses. 
Beausoleil,  M.D.,  J.  JI.,  Dernier  Chant. 
Bechard,  Fortifications  da  Caiuida. 
Bedard,    Histoire  dc  C'inqiuintc  Ans  (History  of  Fifty  Years). 

Etudes. 
Beers,  D.S.,  A.,  Contributions  to  Periodical  Literature. 
Begin,  Abbe  Nazaire,  La  Frimaute  et  rufaiJlibilUe  dcs  Souve- 

raiiis  Poiitifcs  (Primacy  and  Infallibility  of  the  Sovereign 

Pontiffs). 
Bell,  Andrew,  Translation  of  Garneau'.s  History  of  Cana<la. 
Bellefeuille,  E.  Lef.  de,  Numerous  and  important  Legal  Works, 

Translations,  etc. 
Bellemare,    R.    B. ,    J^icc-Rois   et    Lts.-Genereaux   dcs   Hois   dc 

Fra)icc  en  Catuidd  (Viceroys  and  Lt. -Generals  of  the  Kings 

of  France  in  Canada). 
Bender,  M.  D.  P. ,  Literary  Sheaves.     Ohl  and  New  Canada. 
Bibaud,  ira.ximilien,  Bio(jraphic  dcs  Ligamos  Illustrcs  dc  VAme- 

rique  ScpteMrionalc  (Biographies  of  Illustrio\is  Ligamos  of 

N.  America).     Diclionnaire  Historiqac  {\\\:iiov'Ka\  Diction- 
ary). 
Bibaud,  MieliL'l,  llistoirc  da  Canada.     Fpitrcs  ct  Salyrcs. 
Billings,  Elkanali,  Writings  on  Natural  History. 
Blane,  Wev.  YA\&,  Twite  dc  Philosophic  ScJiolastique. 
Bois,  Abbe  E.  D. ,  Lc  Colonel  Damboargis.      Vie  de  Mde.  dc  la 

Pcltrie. 
Borthwick,  Rev.  Douglas,  Tlie  Battles  of  the  World.     E-xamples 

of  Historical  and  (ieographical  Antonoma.sis. 
Boucher,  Adelard,  Un  Tablcati  Synojitiquc  ct  Synchroniqiic  dc 
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Vllistoire  du  Canada  (Synoptical  and  Sj^nchronic  Table  of 
the  History  of  Canada).  Unc  Patjc  dc  notrc  Histoire  (A 
Page  of  our  History). 

Boucherville,  G.  de,  Unc  de  Perdue,  Deux  da  Trouvecs  (One 
Lost,  Two  Found). 

Boucliette,  Lt. -Col.  Joseph,  Description  Tojwgraphiqucs  dc  la 
Province  du  Bas  Canada,  etc.  (Topographical  Description 
of  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  etc. ).  The  British  Do- 
minion in  Xorth  America  ;  or,  A  Topographical  and  Statis- 
tical Description  of  the  Provinces  of  Lfpper  and  Lower 
Canada,  etc. 

Bouchette,  jr.,  Joseph,  Table  of  Trigonometrical  Solutions  of 
right  angle,  plane  angle,  etc.  Tables  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  longitude  in  time  of  the  most  important  places  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  in  the  B.  N.  American 
Dominion  and  the  northern  section  of  the  United  States. 

Bourassa,  Napoleon,  Xaples  et  ses  Environs  (Naples  and  its 
Vicinity).     Jacques  et  Marie. 

Bourinot,  J.  G.  D.  History.  Parliamentary  Procedure  and 
Practice.     Canada. 

Bouthillier  de  Chauvigny,  Vicomte,  Justice  aux  Canadiens 
Francais 

Bowen,  N.  P.,  Essaj'  on  the  social  condition  of  Labrador.  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Island  of  Orleans. 

Braun,  S.J.,  Rev.  P.  A.,  Unc  FIcnr  dc  Carmd  (Flower  of 
Carmel).  Instructions  Dogmatiques  sur  le  Mariacje  Chre- 
ticn  (Dogmatic  Listruetions  on  Christian  Marriage). 

Breakenbridge,  John,  The  Crusades  and  other  Poems. 

Briggs,  J.,  Geographical  Diagram. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Language  Lessons,  and 
other  Educational  works  in  French  and  English. 

Brown,  T.  S. ,  History  of  the  Grand  Ti'unk.  History  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1837. 
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Hniurt,  Al)l)t'  Ovide,  Xoks  sur  Ics  Plantcs  (Notes  on  Plants). 

Catalogues  dcs  vegetaux  Ugneiur,  dc  Canada.      Voyage  d'An- 

dri  Michamj. 
Buies,  Artliur,  La  Saguenay  rt  la  Vallie  ilu  Lnr  St.  Jean. 
Buiton,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Comparative  Agriculture. 
GanniH",  William,  History  of  the  Settlements  of  Upper  Canada. 
Camjibell,  Mrs.  Isabella,  The  Inner  Life  Rough  and  Smooth. 
Carrier,  C.S.C,  Rev.  Jos.  C,  Important  Scientihe  I'amphlets. 
Carron,  Rev.  X.,  Dcu.r  Fuyage-s  snr  Ic  St.  Mawkc. 
Casgrain,  Abbe  X.  K. ,  Histoirc  dc  la  Mere  Marie  dc  V Incar- 
nation.    Biogra2)hies  Caiucdiennes.     Legendcs  Canadiennes. 

Poems. 
Cassegrain,  Arthur,  La  Grande  Tronciade. 
Casson,  M.  Dollier  de.  History  of  Montreal. 
Cauchon,  Hon.  Jos.,  Notions  Elemenlaires  sur  la  Physique  {E\e- 

mentary  Xotions  of  Physic). 
Cazes,  Paul  de,  Note.i  sur  Ic  Canada. 
Chagnon,  Melle. ,  Les  Fiaiwds  d' Outre  Tomhc  (Thv  Betrothed  of 

the  Other  World), 
Chaudounet,  Abbe,  Les  Canadicns  au.r  Elats-Unis  (Canadian  in 

the  United  States). 
Chapleau,  Hon.  J.  A.,  Le  Gouvenument  Canadicn. 
Chapman,  W.,  Fcuilles  d' Erables. 
Charlevoix,  S.J.,  Pere  de,  Histoirc  et  Description  Generate  dc 

hi  Xouvcllc  France,  etc.     Life  of  Marie  dc  V Incarnation. 
Chauveau,  Pierre,  Life  of  Frederic  Ozanani. 
Chauveau,    Hon.    P.   J.   0.,   L' Instruction  Public  au   Canada. 

Essays,  Lectures,  Poems.     Charles  Ouerin. 
Chevalier,  Emile,  L'Rcroinc  dc  Chateaugay. 
Chouinard,  J.  B. ,  Fete  Xntionalc  dcs  Franrais  Caiurdicns. 
Christie,  Robert,  History  of  the  late  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 
Clenio,  Ebenezer,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Simon  Seek,  or  Canada 
in  all  Shapes.     Canadian  Homes,  or  the  Mystery  Solved. 
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Coffin,  Win.,  181"2,  the  War  and  its  Moral. 

Coubertin,  M.,  Canada  Britanique  ct  Canada  Fmiy;a,is. 

Cremazie,  Octave,  Le  Drajieati  de  Carillon,  Milhs  Ties,  La  Fi- 
ancee dii  Marin,  Castelfidardo   and  other  Poems. 

Croker,  M. ,  Two  Masters. 

Crouter,  J.  A.,  Princijna. 

Dalby,  H.,  Index  of  Current  Events. 

Daniel,  B. S. ,  Aljbe,  Histoire  dcs  Grandcs  Families  da  Ca- 
nada. 

Darnell,  H.  Faulkner,  Songs  of  the  Way. 

Darveau,  Michel,  Xos  Hommcs  dc  Lcttres  (Our  Jlen  of  Letters). 
Histoire  de  la  Tribune. 

David,  L.  0. ,  Galeric  Xatioiud. 

Davin,  Xicholas  Flood,  Poems  and  Biography. 

Dawson,  Rev.  Eneas  McDouell,  Our  Strength  and  Their  Strength. 
Maitre  Pierre.  Translation  of  de  Maistre's  Popes  and  Let- 
ters on  the  Incpiisition.     Poems. 

Dawson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sir  John  Wm.,  Acadian  Geol- 
ogy. Archaia,  or  Studies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Vari- 
ous Geological  and  Scientific  Sul))ects. 

Dawson,  S.  C. ,  Tennj'son's  "Princess." 

Day,  Mrs.,  Pioneers  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  History  of  the 
Eastern  Townships. 

Deguise,  Charles,  Helika,  Mcmoirc  d'un  vieux  maitre  d'ecole. 

De  Lorimier,  Charles,  Legal  AVorks. 

Demarche,  G.,  An,  Canada  and  Chez  les  Pcaux  Ranges. 

Demers,  Rev.  Jerome,  Institutions  Philosophiques. 

Dent,  J.  C. ,  History  of  Canada. 

Derome,  F.  M.,  Poems. 

Des  Rivieres,  Beaubien,  Traife  sur  les  Lois  Civilcs  du  Bas 
Canada  (Treatise  on  the  Civil  Laws  of  Lower  Canada). 

Desroclies,  M.D.,  J.  L. ,  Catechmnc  d' Hygiene  Privee. 

Desrosiers,  Jos. ,  Contributions  to  Periodical  Literature. 
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Dick,  M.l).,  K.,  "  EafuiU  Mi/stcrieiix." 

Dionne,  M.  C,  Jacques  Cartier. 

Donovan,  M.  A. ,  Corueliu.s,  Contribution  to  the  Periodical  Lit- 

ei'ature  of  Canada. 
Doutre,    Oonsalve,    Hisloirc   da   Broil   Canadicn   (History   of 

Canadian  Law). 
Doutre,  Jo.seph,  Les  Fiancis  dc  1812. 
Dra}ieau,  Stanislas,  Writings  on  Colonization. 
Druuinioud,  S..I.,  Rev.  Lewi.s,  French  Canadians  in  the  North- 
west. 
Dubuque,  A.,  The  Duty  of  Judges. 
Ducliaints  Ablie,  Kdueational  Works. 
Dugast,  Rev.  G.,  Un  Voyaijrur  au  Pays  d'en  Haul. 
Duguay,  S.J.,  Rev.  P.  H.,   Vie  du  R.  P.  Saclu. 
Duncan,  Sara  Jeannette  (Garth  Grafton),  A  Social  Departure. 
Dunn,  Oscar,  Lecture  Pour  Tout  (Reading  for  All).     Glossaire 

Franco-Canadicn  (Frencli-Canadian    Glossary).     Dix  Ans 

dc  Journalisme  (Ten  Years  of  Journalism). 
Fabre,  Hector,  La  Chnssc  niu-  dufs.     Lc  Ceeur  et  V Esprit. 
Faillon,   Ablje,   Life  of  Marguerite   liourgeoy.s.     Life  of  Side. 

d'Youville.     History  of  the  French  Colony  in  America. 
Faribault,  G.  B. ,  Cataloijitc  llnisonne  d'Ouvragcs  sur  VUistoire 

dif  Cam  (da. 
Faur,  S.  M.,  Rev.  P.  H. ,  Pratique  dc  la  Devotion  a  St.  Joseph. 
Ferhind,  Abbe,  Cours  d'Histoire.     Epi.sode  of  1759.     Histoirede 

Gamaclte. 
Fiset,  L.  J.  C. ,  Meditations.   Les  Voix  du  Passe,  and  other  Poems. 
Fontaine,  L.  X.,  Renaissance  Acadiennc. 
J'oran,  Joseph  K. ,  LL.  B.,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
Franchere,  Gabriel,  J'oyage  dc  Franchere. 
Frechette,  Achille,  Martyrs  dc  la  Foi  en  Canada  (Martyrs  for 

the  Faith  in  Canada). 
Frechette,  Louis  Honons  Drama  of  Pajjincau.      Pieces  Choises. 
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Mes  Loisirs.     Les  Oiseaux  de  Neiges  (Snow-Birds).     Lcs 

Fleurs  Boriales.     Felix  Pontre,  a  drama. 
Ganong,   X.  F. ,  Cartography  of  the  Gulf  St,  Lawrence  from 

Cartier  to  Champlaiii. 
Garneau,  Alfred,  Premieres  Pages  de  la  Vie. 
Garneau,  Fraufois  Xavier,  Histoire  du  Canada.      Voyages. 
Gaape,  Phillippe  Aubert  de,  Lcs  Aneiens  Canadiens  (Canadians 

of  Old). 
Gaspe,  jr.,  Phillippe  Aubert  de,  Lc  Chcrchcur  de  Trcsor  {TliQ 

Treasure  Seeker). 
Gauvreau,  Chs.,  L'lle  Verte. 
Gerin,  Elzear,  Bclations  Commercialcs  entrc  lcs  Etats-Unis  ct  la 

Canada  (Commercial  Relations  between  the  United  States 

and  Canada). 
Gerniain,  Melle  A.,  La  Lettrc. 
Gibon,  Fenelon,  La  Croisade  du  Dimanch^. 
Gingras,  Abbe  Leon,  L'Orient  ou  Voyage  en  Egypt,  en  Arabic, 

Terrc  Sainte,  etc.  (The  East,  or  Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 

The  Holy  Land,  etc. ). 
Gii'onard,  D. ,  Le  ricux  Lachinc  et  lc  Massacre  du  5  Aout,  1689. 
Gosselin,  Rev.  A.,  Vie  de  Mgr.  de  Laval. 
Gosseliu,  Rev.  D.,  Journalist. 
Grant,  Geo.,  History,  etc.     Travels. 

Guay,  JIgr.  Chs.,  Guide  Franrais  de  la  Kouvelle  Anglcterre. 
Hagarty,  Ch.  Just.,  Law. 
Haliburton,  Judge,  "Sam.  Slick. 
Hall,  Archibald,  Zoology  of  the  District  of  ilontival. 
Hamon,  S.  J.,  Rev.  P.,  Articleson  French  Canadians  in  the  States. 
Harold,  Rev.  P.  J.,  Irene  of  Corinth. 
Harrison,  Ch.  Just.,  Law. 

Hart,  Gerald  E.,  The  Fall  of  New  France,  1755-1760. 
Harvey,    Arthur,    Year  Book  and  Almanac  of  British  North 

America.     The  Gkaiu  Book. 
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Heavysege,  Charles,  Saul,  a  drama.  Count  Filipe,  or  the  Un- 
equal Marriage.     Jephtha's  Daugliter. 

Heuilerso!!,  John,  Notes  on  Xenojjhon's  Anabasis. 

Henry,  Dr.  Walter,  Trifles  from  my  Portfolio. 

Herrebondt,  Lc  Canada  au  point  dr  rue  dr  V Eiiii(jralion. 

Hingston,  M.D. ,  William  H.,  The  Climate  of  Canada.  Various 
writings  on  Medical  Sulyects. 

Hodgins,  Dr.  J.  G. ,  Geography,  etc. 

Hogan,  John  Sheridan,  Prize  Essay  on  Canada. 

Holmes,  Abbe,  John,  Educational  Works. 

Huart,  Mgr.  D. ,  Racine. 

Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  Treatises  on  Geology  and  other  Scientific 
Works. 

Jarvis,  T.  S.,  Geoffrey  Hampstead. 

Johnson,  G.,  Alphabet  of  First  Things  in  Canada. 

Kingsford,  W.,  Histor}' of  Canada. 

Labelle,  Elzear,  Lcs  Rimes. 

Laberge,  Charles,  Poems. 

Lacombe,  O.M.J.,  Kev. 

Laconibe,  Patrice,  La  Tcrre  PaterncUc  (Fatherland). 

Lafitau,  Vhx'd,  Maurs  dcs  Sauvages  Amcricaincs  comparee  aux 
viceurs  des  in-emicr  temps  (Customs  of  the  American  In- 
dians compared  with  the  Customs  of  Primitive  Times). 

Lafleche,  Mgr.,  Considerations  sur  les  rapports  dc  la  So- 
ciety Civile  avec  la  religion  et  la  fainille  (Considerations 
on  the  Relations  Ijctween  Religion  and  Society  in  the 
Family). 

Lafontaine,  Sir  L.  H. ,  De  Vcsclavagc  dc  Canada.  Memoir  dt 
M.  lc  Commandeur  Vigcr. 

Lajoie,  A.  Gerin,  Jean  Riinrd,  Le  Jeune  Latoiu: 

Lalande,  S.J.,  Rev.  P.,  Une  Veille  Seigncurie  Boncherville. 

Lampman,  Archibald,  Among  the  Millet. 

Langevin,  Mgr.  Jean,  Hestoirc  de  Canada,  en   Tableaux  Piclo- 
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rial  (History  of  Canada).     Xotcs  sur  Ics  Archives  dc  X.  I>. 
de  Beaufie. 

Langevin,  Sir  Hector  L. ,  Lc  Canada,  Scs  institutions,  rcssourccs, 
produits  d  hiannfadures  (Canada,  its  Institutions.  Re- 
sources and  ]\liinufactures). 

Lanigan,  F.  G. ,  Canadian  Ballads. 

Lareau,  Edmond,  Histoirc  de  la  Literature  Canadicnne. 

Larue,  Hubert,  Voyage  autour  de  Vile  d' Orleans.  Les  Fetes 
Fatronales  des  Canadiens  Francais.  Les  Richesses  Natu- 
relles  du  Canada.  Melanges  d'Histoirc,  de  literature  et 
d'econoniie  Politique. 

Laterrierre,  De  Salles,  A  Political  and  Historical  Account  of 
Lower  Canada. 

Latour,  Huguet,  Annuairc  dc  Villc  Marie. 

Laverdiere,  Abbe,  Le  Journal  des  Jesuites.  Les  (Euvres  de 
Champlain. 

Leblond,  de  B. ,  Histoirc  Populaire  dc  Montreal.  Le  Canadian 
antiquarium.     U Evangeline  Illustree. 

Le  Brun,  Isidor,  Tableau  Statistiquc  et  Politique  des  Deux 
Camulas. 

Legendre,  Kapoleon,  Sabre  ct  Scalpel.  L Encou.  Le  Collier 
Bleu  de  Marielte.     Poems. 

Lemay,  Leon  Pamphile,  Translation  of  Longfellow's  Evange- 
line.    Essais  Poctiqucs.     La  Decouverte  du  Canada. 
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A'.    I'ROXUNCIATIOX  OF  DIFFICULT  PROPER  NAMES. 


a,  e,  I,  0,  fl,  long ;  a,  6,  6,  less  prolonged ;  &,  6,  I,  6,  ft,  short;  9,  g,  i,  9, 
ohscm-e  ;  fiir,  f;vll ;  there,  term  ;  f6r,  fiiiid,  fc)bt,  flirl ;  ou,  as  in  cow  ; 
ch,  as  in  chin  ;  o.  i,  o,  silent  ;  6.  as  e  in  /ler ;  fl  is  like  the  French  v  ; 
V,  like  the  French  eu  ;  ^'-  soft ;  is,  as  in  get ;  th,  as  in  tldne ;  x.  »(«#a/. 


Ab-en-a'quis. 

Aix-la-Chapellc,  ahy'latha-pel' 
Algonquin,  al-gonz/'kaugr. 
As  sin-ne  boi'a  (bwi). 

Beauharnoi;,  bo-har'nuah. 
Bourget. 

Breton,  bret'tonj/. 
Bflr-goyne'. 

Cabot.  kab'O. 
Callieres,  kiil'lg-ySr. 
Cartier,  kar't5-a. 
Cataraqui,  ka-ta-rak'\vee. 
Chaniplain,  8ham'i)Iang'. 
Charlemagne,  shitrl'mang'. 
Chateaufort,  shat'O-fOr. 
Chateauguay,  sha-tugee'. 
Chauvin,  shO'vangr. 
Cortereal.  kdr-ta-ra'al. 
Courcelles,  kH)r'gel. 

D"Aillebonst,  d  i'y6-boo. 

D'Argenson,  diir'zhon-sonj/. 

D'Avaugour,  dii'vO-goor. 

Denonvillc  d5-nonj)r.v5l'. 

D'Iberville. 

Dieskaii.  de-Bs'ko. 

Dollard. 

Du  Quesiic,  du-kan. 


Gallissonidre,  ga-llB'sOn-yar. 
Gasp  J.  gas'pa. 
Ghent  or  gony. 

Hayti,  ha'tee. 
H6n'nG-p;in(7. 
Hochelaga.  h6-she-la'ga. 

Iroquois,  ee'ro-kwa. 

Joliette,  zhol'e-yet. 
Jonquierc,  zhonk'5-yar. 

La-brS-dor'. 
Lachine,  ia-sh6n'. 
LacoUe,  la-kol'. 
Lafonlaine,  IS-fSn'tAigr. 
Lauzon.  lo'zoni;. 
La-v-il'. 
Lemoiue. 
Levis,  la'vS. 

Maisonneuve. 
Manitoba,  man'i-tO-bi»". 
Marquette,  mar-k6t'. 
Mesy,  maze. 
Montcalm.  mong'Tvam. 
Montmagny.  niOnf/'man-yS. 
Montmorency.  mOuj7-m6-rBn-*S'. 
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■Monts,  moiijf'. 
Monn,  mor-;iu(/'. 

Plessis,  plSss'e 
Pontgravc,  pfliii/'gra-va. 
Pon'ti-ac 
Prideaux,  pred'O. 
Prevost,  prS-vo'. 

Richelieu,  resh'el-u. 
Roberval.  rob'er-val. 
Eouille,  roo'ee-ya. 

Siiii  Sai-va-dOr'. 


Ste.  Foye,  sant-fwa-. 
Sas-katch'e-wau. 
Sal'a-ber  ry. 

Taschereau,  ttlsh'ero. 
Tadoussac.  tad'i)7)s-sac. 
Talon,  ta-lonf/'. 
Te-cCim'8eh 

Utiecht,  a'trekt. 

Vaucouver,  vaii-kim'vgr. 
Vaudieuil,  vo-dra'ye. 
Vcrsaillei,  ver  sfi. 
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